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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





Troye’s portrait of Mary Randolph for the ‘* Register” came safe, and has been placed in 
the artist’s hands. 

A portrait of Portsmouth was received some time since, but without directions as to the 
use we were to make of it. The gentleman who left it at our office has been addressed on 
the subject. 

Orders for English magazines, papers, books, etc., will be supplied by addressing them to 
Messrs. Wiley and Putnam, booksellers, Broadway, in this city. 

‘Frank Forester” is now, we believe, in Canada, after moose and salmon. We are ex- 
pecting daily the second number of his original contributions on “ Spring Snipe Shooting.” 

The communications of ‘“‘ Blood Horse ” and ‘‘ Curiosus”” are quoted in the Eng. Sporting 
Mags. for June, as “‘ capital things.” 

The London (New) Sporting Magazine commences its nineteenth volume with the July 
number. Among other new features to be introduced the editor announces the following : 


** We shall also present to our Readers an original paper from that vivid writer in the New 
York ‘ Spirit of the Times,’ Pete Whetstone, sent to us in the generous spirit of a far-away 
Brother Sportsman.” 


Notices of the ‘‘ Register” and of the ‘ Spirit of the Times,” with the large engraved 
portraits of the latter, have recently appeared in ‘* Bell’s Life in London” and the different 
Sporting Magazines, of the most complimentary character possible. Half a dozen of our 
correspondents are spoken of as among the very best Sporting writers in the language, and 
their contributions to our two publications are eagerly quoted. 


The Stud of Capt. Nicholas Davis, and the pedigree of Falconi, will appear in our next 
number. 


Extract of a letter to the Editor, dated St. Mary’s, Louisiana, June 3, i840. 

My Dear P.: From some experiments that I have made, I think that quinine, in certain 
doses, will be found a valuable medicine for both horses and cattle, in all malignant epide- 
mic fevers—one of which is the disease so fata] in some cases, called the Charbone. If you 
wish it, I will write an article for the ‘“‘ Register” “‘ anent ” the subject. 

The May number of the “ Register” has one of the very best songs that has been written 
since the days of poor Morris (of London], of whom it reminds one not a little. 

I think our friend ** A.” of Nashville forgets to mention that Potomac, as well as Buzzard, 
produced winners in the second degree ;—for instance, Betsey Malone. As for Maria Black 
beating Wagner at any time, that is all my ‘‘ eye, Betty”—though out of condition, he would 
have beaten Zelina the day that she beat him, if he had had only an equal start with her. 

“A.” says that the appearance of the English horse indicates greater capacity for speed 
and weight. In speed I think him right, and perhaps in weight, from their size—but they 
certainly want that indefinable appearance of toughness and capacity for endurance, which 
manyofourshave They are too thorough bred—and time will prove what I say to be true— 
though I think that I can now demonstrate the principle as clearly as a mathematical propo- 
sition to any one who will listen without prejudice, J. 8. 


Note by the Editor.—We shall esteem it a great favor if our correspondent will write that 
article he speaks of, or any other forus. For the kind remembrances indicated in his letter, 
we can only assure him they are sincerely and gratefully reciprocated. 




















REVIEW OF THE SPRING CAMPAIGN. 


On reference to the racing of the past season, it will be per- 
ceived, it will compare creditably with any that has preceded it. 
Had another Childers been brought against the “ nonpateil,” Bos- 
ton, we might probably have been able to record an achievement 
of four miles, or four mile heats, that would have eclipsed every- 
thing of the kind on record; but, in his racing, the two last sea- 
sons, as soon as “ Old White Nose” began to run, the race may 
be said to have been over; and in the end he frighted off all ad- 
versaries. Wagner, however, was at his harem, on the Ohio, and 
Gano, in “ retiracy,” on the Savannah. 

More fine nags have been brought to the post this season, espe- 
cially in the South and West, than on any former occasion. Though 
there may have been general disappointment at the only great 
events of the campaign, upon which expectation was on tip-toe, 
yet there has been the highest gratification from several nearly un- 
precedented contests, and in such time as merit a record on the 
fairest pages of our Turf Annals. ‘Low down in the forties” 
have been not unfrequently made, at three and four mile heats ; 
and one more four mile heat has been run in 7:38! But when 
Bee’s-wing made that time, near New Orleans, it should be ob- 
served, she carried but 97|bs. as a four-year-old, when, in fact, she 
was about nine months older than Henry, when he made his extra- 
ordinary heat, 7:37, carrying 108lbs.!—an achievement almost 
without parallel on this side of the Atlantic, notwithstanding he 
was not esteemed at the South as good a four miler as Timoleon 
or Sir Charles (and some others) or their sons Boston and Wagner. 
Gano, in the opinion of his friends, as their recent challenge shows, 
has justified his breeding—the son of Eclipse, out of Betsey Ri- 
chards. Although he has beat the famous Omega, with great ease, 
(on the same course, same age and weight, Bascombe’s time was 
7:44, in a single heat,) in two heats of 7:48—7:49—the time of 
Eclipse’ s second heat, yet Bee’s-wing’s concession must be made, 
Gano having carried weight as a four-year-old, 102lbs., when within 
a few months of being five years old. However, he ran the third 
mile of the second heat in 1:52, leading to the inference that he 
might have done as well, if not better, than any predecessor, had 
he been called on. 

If the Spring campaign be taken in connexion with the running 
of the preceding autumn, it will be observed that so many fine 
races have never been made in this country within the same com- 
pass of time. T'wice in one week, with full weight for age, Wagner 
and Grey Eagle made two extraordinary races of four mile heats, 
aggregating 15:33 the two heats, running their second heats in 
7:44 and 7:43— the best time of a second four mile heat; races, 
too, that scarce lose in comparison with the great Eclipse match, 
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when the first and second remarkable heats aggregated 15:26. 
But Wagner’s second heat was run in six seconds less than that 
made by Eclipse, and the fourth mile of the second heat was run 
in 1:48! Neither mile in Eclipse’s or Gano’s races was faster 
than 1:52. The speed and bottom exhibited by Wagner leads to 
a fair inference that he might have run the two heats fully as well, 
if not better than Eclipse, had he been called on. As it is, the 
comparison is more equal with Lady Clifden’s extraordinary per- 
formance ; the first and second heats in 7:44 each = 15:28,—only 
two seconds more than Eclipse’s first and second heats ; but her 
third heat, having been run in 7:55, makes her twelve miles aggre- 
gate 23:23, being twenty-seven seconds in her favor, compared with 
Echipse’s great race, on the same course. ‘The fastest four mile race 
this Spring was won by Bandit, on the Kendall Course, near Bal- 
timore, in 7:44 the second heat again, each mile better than the pre- 
ceding one, and the last in 1:53, which might have been improved, 
had Reliance been able to contest the heat more closely. At New 
Orleans, Maria Black won four mile heats, beating Billy Townes, 
subsequently so successful, running the second heat in 7:47. 
However, the four mile heat won by Andrewetta, at Newmarket, 
ought to take precedence of all others run this Spring, though no 
faster than 7:50, that being the best time ever made on that distin- 
guished course, so often graced by the achievements of Florizel, 
Sir Archy, Duroc, Timoleon, Vanity, Reality, Lady Lightfoot, Sir 
Charles, Rattler, Virginian, Henry, John and Betsey Richards, 
Ariel, Trifle, Andrew, &c. &c., down to the best horses of these 
days—Boston, The Queen, Omega, Andrewetta, &c. Boston, the 
preceding autumn, ran his second heat there in 7:52, being two 
seconds better than any prior heat—Henry’s first heat against 
Betsey Richards, a fortnight before his Match with Eclipse, having 
been run in 7:54. Although Andrewetta won the first heat in 
7:50, yet the second mile of the next heat, when Boston took the 
track from her, was run in 1:54, being two seconds faster than any 
other mile in the race; after which he had it in his own way, and 
the heat was not contested. For the same cause, the three mile 
heats won by Willis, at Newmarket, ought to take precedence of 
all other three mile heats this Spring, having beat the subsequently 
distinguished winners Bandit and Bengal, in unprecedented time 
for that course—5:48 and 5:49—the third mile of the first heat 
being also run in 1:54. Next after the wonderful performance of 
Argyle and Wonder, running a second heat of three miles in 5:40, 
must be ranked that of Red Bill, this'Spring, at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. The first and second heats, with full weight, were run in 
5:40 and 5:48=11:28, (within one second of Argyle’s two heats, 
but reversing the order of time). Red Bill's third heat makes the 
best time for three heats of three miles on record, as will appear 
from the following :— 


Time of first heat, won by Black-nose, Red Bill being second. -. - -.- 5:40 
Time of second heat, won by Red Bill..............------------- 5:48 
Time of third heat, won by Red Bill............---.--2--------- 5:49 


ME devbctuddvadankddevictonses —17:17 
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When Sussex beat Polly Hopkins at Broad Rock, the two heats were 


i Ee OED nds aku nerndachinsarksannekanadenten ott 
Last autumn, at Trenton, Omega beat Clarion, and the two best heats 
(second and third) were run in 5:43 and 5:47...............-- 11:30 
The first heat, won by Clarion and contested by Trenton ....-..--.- 5:48 
iit de ditt maasietianctdineanbipim tenon —17:18 


Besides Red Bill’s, the achievement of Reliance this Spring, at the 
Mulberry Course, near Fredericksburg, Va., will compare well with 
any three mile race, of which we have any account. Reliance 
won the first heat in 5:41, and ran Hard Cider to the head in the 


Sune OMS Gt: Ic. os nn Ss bnidienns cabeesde onel Seencesniewe 11:31 
Reon. beat, wen be Beek Cakes 6 on. «on incicine need vctn cnsmasaesuce 5:55 
ich ia te cutkhad 4nkb aliaesnnnene ——17:26 
The best three heats (first, second and third,) in Bertrand’s famous race, 
were 5:47, 5:48, and 5:53, (fourth heat, 5:54)................. 17:28 
Not having contended for the first and second heats, that were 5:51 and 
5:52, Medoc, in his best race, won the third heat in 5:48....-... 17:31 
Bertrand’s fourth heat was 5:54, and his four heats or twelve miles. - 23:22 
Argyle’s four heats, or twelve miles .... .... 2... -.-- 2--- coccccce 23:24 
Medoc’s fourth heat in 5:59, the four heats, or twelve miles in...-.-. 23:30 
Reliance’s fourth heat in 5:50! (but not contesting the two prior heats, 
their aggregate was slow) and the twelve miles in .....-..-..-- 23:38 


It is believed a first and fourth heat of three miles has never sur- 
passed those of Red Bill and Reliance, the past Spring. At the 
Union, too, Treasurer beat Andrewetta, on a “ heavy course,” in a 
single heat, in 5:42, the dest on that course, with the exception of 
Charles Carter’s and Boston’s wholly unparalleled achievement of. 
5:36, while running a four mile heat. The preceding week, at 
Trenton, Andrewetta beat Bandit in the same time, ina second heat, 
after winning the first in 5:48. ‘Treasurer, on the Kendall Course, 
had won a second heat in 5:47. 

These comparisons of speed and bottom at three and four mile 
heats, seem to exhibit but little difference between the best horses 
that have run at different seasons. Others that have not made re- 
markable time this Spring, from obvious causes, such as Billy 
Townes, Camden, Fordham, Job, &c., deserve to have their 
achievements noticed, especially the two former, for their very 
successful and brilliant career. Grey Medoc’s was equally, if not 
more brilliant, until after he took the purse from Bee’s-wing, on 
her breaking down, at the end of her extraordinary heat. So many 
two mile heats have been made “in the forties,” that in this notice 
it will be unnecessary to specify them, further than to remark that 
Willgo, the crack two-miler of Virginia, seemed to have no diffi- 
eulty in winning at that distance. However, Passenger’s third 
heat, of two miles, in 3:44, last autumn, at Trenton, must bear the 
palm compared with all achievements at that distance, notwith- 
standing two miles have been run in 3:42 and 3:43, but on both 
occasions in first heats. ‘There have been some mile heats, too, 
run “in the forties,” but it would be extending this article too 
much to refer to them more particularly, inasmuch as the record is 
found in its appropriate place. We do not observe that the three- 
year-olds of this Spring, strictly speaking, have been very distin- 
guished. 
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Boston, the “follower in the footsteps of his illustrious prede~ 
cessors,” with a vengeance, by the style in which he has won his 
brilliant victories, from such renowned competitors, by scores, and 
in about as many races, has thrown them all in the shade, prede- 
cessors as well as cotemporaries ; and unless vanquished this au- 
tumn, will live in our Turf History as the American Childers, in 
speed, and another Dr. Syntax in endurance. Andrewetta has 
won for herself a brilliant name, as also Gano, Treasurer, Omega, 
Bandit, Billy Townes, Camden, Bee’s-wing, Grey Medoc, Maria 
Black, Willis, Red Bill, Reliance, Mary Elizabeth, and some 
more. 

Our native stock yet take the lead as four milers, inasmuch as 
Boston and Omega are the get of Timoleon, Wagner and Willis 
of Sir Charles, Gano, Fordham, and Job of Eclipse, Grey Medoc, 
Red Bill, Cub, &c., of Medoc, and Camden of Shark—but the 
dam of the latter is an English imported mare of the purest lineage. 
However, the imported mares Maria Black and ‘The Queen, Bee’s- 
wing by Imp. Leviathan, Bandit by Imp. Luzborough, Billy ‘Townes 
by Imp. Fylde, have run with nearly, and in some instances the 
same reputation; and as three milers, T'reasurer and Zenobia by 
Imp. Roman, Bandit by Imp. Luzborough, and Reliance by [mp. 
Autocrat, have run with the first celebrity, but not more than those 
of the get of Medoc and Andrew, so famed in the Turf annals. 
The best mile, run in any colts’ race this Spring, was made at 
New Orleans by the imported filly Houri, in 1:47—she is understood 
to be matched against Col. Preston’s imported colt Sorrow, that 
beat Czarina a two mile heat last year, in 3:43. 

Messrs. Johnson, Hare and Kirby seem to have divided For- 
tune’s favors, on the old established courses, this Spring, and Col. 
Thompson, of Maryland, to have been as singularly unfortunate, 
in running about a dozen good races, not winning one, against large 
fields, and almost invariably coming out second. “Better luck” 
to him “ next time,” as he deserves to have, with his three fine 
Autocrats, Reliance, Rienzi, and Miriam. 

From the care in breeding, for several years past, from the very 
best English horses, Priam, Glencoe, Leviathan, and others, as 
well as from our most famed native horses; and from more expe- 
rience in training, together with the improved condition of the 
courses, it is not surprising that more fine horses are each succes- 
sive year brought to the starting pole, and that there should be 
closer competition and more excellent racing than formerly. If 
the best of our horses, Boston, Wagner, Gano, Bee’s-wing, Grey 
Medoc, Passenger, Andrewetta, Omega, &c., or any two of them, 
could be brought together on the Union Course, when in the same 
capital condition, with all the appliances to boot, as in the Eclipse 
and Henry Match, the writer has but little doubt their time, even 
of the first heat, would be beaten. But until the race be run from 
the score, by such competitors, that great achievement must stand 
first on the scroll of Fame. OBSERVER. 
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A triend promised us a long article for this month on the subject 
of the use of the lasso, but it has not turned up “ at this present 
writing.” In our next we hope to present it as an appropriate ac- 
companiment to our engraving. 
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EMBELLISHMENT OF THE MONTH. 


Tue engraving contained in the present number is copied from 
one made from a drawing by William Turner, Esq , Her Majesty’s 
Minister at New Grenada, the new South American Republic, of 
which the fine city of Bogota is the capital. The town is situated 
between two lofty mountains, Montserrat and Guadaloupe, which 
belong to the high range that, running nearly from north to south, 
separate the affluents of the Rio de la Magdalena from those of 
the Orinoco. Bogota is slightly elevated above an extensive plain, 
which lies to the west of it, and which measures above fifty miles 
from south to north, and more than half as much in the other di- 
rection. ‘This plain is nearly 8646 feet above the level of the sea, 
and the river Bogota or Funza, from which the town derives its 
name, winds through its centre at the distance of ten miles from 
town. ‘The inhabitants are mild, polite, and cheerful. ‘Their prin- 
cipal out-door amusements are cock and bull fights, and the chase 
of the deer. 

In deer-hunting, the Bogota sportsmen are by no means nice as 
to the class of dog used, but prefer those of English breed. Their 
motto is, “catch by dog—if you can,” and they are said to give a 
decided preference to this method ; but they are by no means par- 
ticular; they will Jasso it if near enough, or shoot it with a rifle, 
which is usually carried by one or two of the party. Our engrav- 
ing—which Mr. Dick has very faithfully executed, on steel—repre- 
sents two sportsmen advancing against the deer from opposite 
quarters—a circumstance by no means uncommon, as all advan- 
tages are considered fair in New Grenada. The whole population 
appear extremely attached to this sport; they are generally superb 
horsemen, and are remarkable for the daring with which they ride 
down steep deéclivities, and over the most dangerous and “ ugly 
stoppers.” Their horses are small, wiry, and active, and all have 
breechings in addition to the crupper, and frequently breastings, to 
prevent the saddle from changing its position when ascending or 
descending mountains. In front of the saddle they carry coginetes 
(similar to our holsters) to hold provisions, brandy, etc., and some 
have also a painted horn slung behind their backs to carry an ad- 
ditional quantum of eau de vie. ‘They wear a striped or colored 
roana, or mantle, and in wet seasons a second, lined with caout- 
chouc, and waterproof: their samarras, or overalls, are of tiger or 
dogskin, also water proof, and their hats are covered with oil-skin. 
They use what is known in Louisiana and the South as the “ Spa- 
nish” saddle; the stirrup is of copper or iron, thoroughly shelter- 
ing the feet, similar to those in use by ladies, and their spurs are 
large, with enormous rowels. They are very expert in the use of 
the lasso, which, when not in hand, is coiled and fastened to the 
side of the saddle. 

A friend promised us a long article for this month on the subject 
of the use of the Jasso, but it has not turned up “ at this present 
writing.” In our next we hope to present it as an appropriate ac- 
companiment to our engraving. 
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FIELD SPORTS OF ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO, Illinois, May 3, 1840. 


Dear Sir: In looking over your valuable magazine, I observed 
your pages were not confined exclusively to reporting the sports 
of the Turf; and presuming you will be interested to hear from the 
** Wild West,” I have taken the liberty of giving you an account 
how we are getting along, and what we are doing. 

In December last four of us started from this place in “ military 
array, fully equipped for encampment,” for the Sag, (an abbreviation 
for the Sa-gua-nash, alow marshy ground, made by the overflowing 
of the Des-Plaines River,) and arrived at 5 o’clock, P.M. Next 
morning as “ Aurora began to reflect her liquid fire,” we started in 
pursuit : our dogs were all “in trim;” we had not been out but 
ten minutes, before we were told, by the note of a favorite bitch, 
that “game was there.” After chasing a large buck about three 
miles “ up hill and through the valley,” I shot him, and coming up 
to where he lay, I cut a gambrel and hung him up to a tree; about 
twenty rods further on, we “ scared up” three more, two of which 
we killed in lessthan an hour. We then returned to camp, bearing 
the trophies of victory, and after partaking of the needful, to warm 
the inward man, we started again, and returned at one o’clock, P.M. 
with five more. Thinking we had enough venison, we put up our 
hounds, and went in search of grouse or prairie hens, taking along 
two favorite pointers; after traversing the prairie three hours, we 
killed sixty grouse—on the second day we killed four deer and 
thirty-seven grouse, and on the third day we killed two deer, eigh- 
teen grouse, and six ducks; making in all 14 deer, 115 grouse, and 
6 ducks. 

There is no part of this country where game is so plentiful as on 
the Prairies of Illinois. During this last winter, the citizens of 
this place and the neighboring farmers have killed 500 deer, besides 
prouse, ducks, geese, &c., “too numerous to mention ;” such are 
the sports of the West. 

The improvement of the breed of horses has received more at- 
tention for a few years past. Could I prevail upon the farmers to 
subscribe to your “ Register,” I should be glad: they then could 
detect “‘ counterfeit” from blood horses. Our country is inundated 
every season by the most worthless blood, which is passed off as 
genuine, hence the worthlessness of our stock. 

Col. James M. Strong, formerly of Kentucky, has this season 
brought a horse here, from the blood of old Rob Roy, of the Jobn 
Randolph stock; he is a beauty, and I hope now we may have 
some good horses. 

You will observe that I use the phrases current among us Suck- 
ers. Unaccustomed to writing for public prints, | am also unac- 
quainted with the language of the Turf. 

I am respectfully yours, 
J.F.G. 
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ON RACING, BREEDING AND TRAINING. 





The Decline of the Road—Mr. Sadler’s Stud, and Establishment at Houghton 
Down—Mr. John Day’s Training Stables at Danebury—Lord George Ben- 
tinck’s Paddocks—Stockbridge Race Course and Stand—The Acct relating 
to Horse Racing, and the Necessity for Horses being entered in the name of 
their Owners—Identity of Race Horses. 





“The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and Nature sink in years.” 





Ir is one of the most pleasing occupations of life to reflect upon 
past occurrences when they can be identified with individual supe- 
riority, or the flourishing condition of any undertakings which have 
tended to promote our national welfare. 

The fame which was at one time established in this country for 
the very excellent accommodation afforded to travellers by stage- 
coaches has never been equalled in any other kingdom; but when 
we are told “the stars will fade away, and the sun grow dim with 
age,” much greater reason have we to anticipate that the exertions 
of man will decline after having once acquired the climax of pre- 
eminence. 

The taste for railway speculation has completely driven all our 
best-appointed coaches from those roads where the noxious va- 
pours of the steam-engine have spread their pestiferous influence. 
But the poison has not spent its venom in such localities alone: 
like the basilisk, it has spread its vengeance wherever it can raise 
alook. The bright era of coaching is gone apparently for ever, 
and it is not a little extraordinary that the largest coach proprietor 
in England was not only the first to join the railroad speculators, 
but he was also the first to co-operate with them in the most effec- 
tual means of ruining almost every coach out of the great metro- 
polis, of sacrificing all his country connexions, and then becoming 
a principal shareholder and the great leader of one of their under- 
takings! Whether these Railroad Companies will not very short- 
ly repent of their speculations remains to be proved; but there 
appears to be something in the following lines so applicable to their 
position, that I cannot do better than quote them :— 

“Themselves were first to do the ill, 
Ere they thereof the knowledge could attain ; 
Like him that knew not poison’s power to kill, 
Until, by tasting it, himself was slain.” 
Unless railroad proprietors come to the determination of accommo- 
dating the public much more satisfactorily than they now do, they 
will never acquire confidential patronage; and the consequence 
will be, that the Legislature will enforce the necessary observances, 
and, by restricting their monopoly, reduce their profits. 

Within a very few years, not more than four, what a change has 
taken place at Birmingham! From that town to London all the 
coaches are off, with the exception of a night conveyance, which 
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bears more the character of a luggage-van! Whocan contemplate 
without regret the loss of the Tantivy, which was to have been 
seen every morning at eight o’clock, punctual to the fraction of a 
second, ready to start from opposite the Hen and Chickens Hotel, 
full inside and out! The four bays which worked over the first 
five miles of Mr. Stovin’s ground were good enough to have graced 
even a private four-in-hand, and with their neat harness and aris- 
tocratic blue loin-cloths pronounced the taste of their proprietor! 
In true keeping with all, the confident and dignified air of one of 
the best coachmen of the day, Harry Salisbury, appeared on the 
box, with the good-humored portly George Cheesman for his guard, 
playing just before the moment of starting the appropriate tune of 
“Chevy Chase.” ‘The last shake, which George always executed 
with great spirit, was the intimation “all’s right ;” and away they 
trotted down Worcester-street, cleared the town, sprang into a gal- 
lop, and the five miles were always performed under twenty mi- 
nutes. 

Wilcox drove a splendid team in the Manchester Express, and it 
was highly amusing to sit by him and hear him lecture on conser- 
vatism. 

Tilley had also a capital turn-out in the Liverpool Erin. I have 
often watched him forcing his way through a phalanx of carts, wa- 
gons, and other obstructions with which Buli-street is invariably 
crowded in the morning: he seemed to stand upon no ceremony, 
and even massive coal-carts were often struck with his resolution ! 

At the more aristocratic hour of twelve, the Cheltenham Alert 
occupied the space before the door of the Hotel, and was not less 
conspicuous than the others for the superiority of its appointments. 
It was driven by the late Captain Warbrick, who, poor fellow! I 
lament to say, is gathered to his fathers, by which event the public 
have lost a most valuable servant, and his friends a most worthy 
and agreeable companion. 

Wending my way to the fashionable and daily increasing town 
of Cheltenham, I flattered myself that I might find this interesting 
department conducted in its wonted style of superiority. ‘The ap- 
proaches as yet being uncontaminated by the immediate effects of 
steam, I conceived that the horses would still evince that breeding 
and condition which a few years since were so conspicuous ; that 
the coaches, harness, and other appointments would still declare, 
by their tasty and appropriate appearance, that there was a Master 
who was proud of their magnificence: but no; the tarnishing in- 
fluence of the gloomy vapor “‘ might be resembled to a sick man’s 
dream,” and, compared with “the doings of by-gone days,” every- 
thing appeared seedy and slow. Even the justly-famed Berkeley 
Hunt, formerly characterized as being one of the best appointed 
coaches in England, betrays a carelessness as to appearance: there 
is an air of tameness visible from the proprietor throughout every 
gradation connected with it: the coachmen assume a pensive man- 
ner, as though they were contemplating 

‘A melancholy damp of cold and dry 


To weigh their spirits down, and, lost, consume 
The balm of life,” 
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whilst the horse-keepers begin to exclaim, “ Othello’s occupation’s 
gone !” 

In the more inferior department, especially of those coaches 
which travel the cross-country roads, a still greater contrast is ob- 
servable ; the stock are aged and slow, and when completely worn 
out, are replaced by horses which evidently evince a want of breed- 
ing. Calculating that the profits must shortly expire, the proprie- 
tors are unwilling to incur any outlay which is not positively ne- 
cessary ; and as opposition, the life and soul of the road, is out of 
the question, its vivifying advantages are lost to the public. Thus, 
whilst the railroads only afford a means of conveyance through 
certain parts of the kingdom—and even in those parts the fact of 
their being a superior accommodation to the community at large is 
very questionable—they have undoubtedly created immense and 
irreparable disadvantages by injuring the more legitimate and ra- 
tional means of transit by coaches. 

After a tedious journey from Cheltenham to Andover by the 
Southampton coach, whose pace does not much exceed seven miles 
an hour, I arrived at Stockbridge at the latter end of January, and 
was somewhat surprised at finding the principal street nearly co- 
vered with water, in several places half-way up to the knee, so that 
the inhabitants were compelled to erect temporary bridges with 
planks and such like conveniences to enable them to pass from one 
house to the other. 

Before I had been long at this place, I was favored with a sight 
of the celebrated stallion Derence, which fully repaid me for the 
tedious journey from Cheltenham. Even if I had experienced no 
greater pleasure, that would have been a sufficient reward for my 
pilgrimage ; but [ was furthermore treated with every demonstra- 
tion of attention, and introduced to the two noted establishments 
of Mr. Sadler and Mr. John Day. 

The first and most important object of attraction at Mr. Sadler’s 
is his very superior horse Defence: he is decidedly the most per- 
fect animal I eversaw. ‘There is scarcely any object which does 
not satiate the mind by constant inspection: the most beautiful 
landscape in course of time becomes familiar to the senses, and 
loses its charms; the grandeur of an exhibition or of pageantry 
soon ceases to afford excitement and admiration: but I could stand 
and contemplate the beautiful symmetry of this magnificent horse 
for ever: there is a harmony in his proportions, which, whilst it 
creates a feeling of admiration, carries with it a soothing influence, 
which compels the eye to rest and contemplate the whole. I have 
seen many, I may say most, of our first-rate stallions, but I never 
yet saw one so completely excellent—I may add perfect in every 
point. I endeavored to find some fault in him, but my attempt was 
defeated. 

The wonderful performances of Venison, when he was only 
three years old, exceed anything on record at a similar age ; he 
won at all distances, thereby proving his extraordinary speed and 
stoutness, which, added to the immense distances which he tra- 
velled on the road, leave no doubt as to his constitution; he is now 
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grown into a wonderfully powerful horse, and, being very different 
in his symmetry to Defence, is peculiarly adapted to get race-horses 
from such mares as the blood of the latter would not be suited to. 
Mr. Sadler could not have shewn greater discretion than in the se- 
lection of this stallion, because he is exactly calculated for such 
mares as could not with propriety be put to Defence. 

The season for sending mares not having commenced, I had not 
an opportunity of seeing any but those which compose Mr. Sadler’s 
stud: he has a very valuable selection, and two of them had just 
dropped their foals. ‘The accommodations for brood mares is on a 
very extensive and superior scale, and, judging from their appear- 
ance, they are well attended to. 

Two yearling colts by Defence demand commendations of no 
ordinary character. It would be mere empty praise to set forth 
his personal attributes if his stock did not possess equivalent merit. 
The one is Barrier, brother to Bulwark, and the other Defyer, bro- 
ther to Defender; they are both deeply engaged, and with a fair 
share of luck will no doubt realize great Stakes. If they do not 
prove race-horses, there is no inference to be drawn from the sym- 
metry and appearance of yearlings. 

Mr. Sadler’s private stables at Houghton Down, about a mile 
from Stockbridge, in the immediate vicinity of the training-ground, 
are occupied by some very promising young ones, all in readiness 
to commence work as soon as their engagements require them to 
do so; and, as far as I could ascertain, they were all doing well. 

Mr. John Day ranks in such high estimation in the racing world 
that I have been for a long time anxious to see his training-stables 
and exercise-ground. ‘The accommodation for horses far exceeds 
anything that I have ever met with at one establishment, both as 
regards comfort and convenience, and also extent. ‘There are up- 
wards of fifty stalls and loose boxes, and there did not appear to be 
a great many unoccupied. 

There are two distinct yards, adjoining one of which the dwell- 
ing-house is situated: over the stables are granaries, hay-lofts, and 
sleeping-rooms for the boys, for whom every accommodation is 
provided, and the greatest regularity exacted. Unless youth of 
all classes are properly disciplined, the assemblage of numbers 
creates confusion and disobedience. Amongst other good arrange- 
ments, their attendance at church every Sunday is strictly enforced, 
and John Day, highly to his credit, invariably attends with them. 
If all trainers would follow this example, and pay equal regard to 
the propriety of conduct of the boys whom they employ, they’ 
would find less difficulty in exacting obedience from them.— 
When boys become too heavy to be employed in racing-stables, 
they frequently experience some difficulty in procuring situations 
in private families in consequence of the disorderly habits which 
they generally acquire ; but any lad that could obtain a character 
from Mr. Day might with safety be taken into any family. 

One of the most remarkable characters of the age is the senior 
Mrs. Day, the worthy mother of the aforesaid John. Instigated by 
the best feelings of maternal affection, her only happiness appears 
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to be centered in the welfare of her family ; thus her daily occupa- 
tions are devoted to their interests ; and, although upwards of se- 
venty years of age, she is more active than many women of thirty- 
five. Having been for many years accustomed to the training and 
management of horses, she would be unhappy if deprived of her 
daily attendance upon them. Her experience and judgment on all 
such occasions are superior to those of most men, and in the ab- 
sence of her son she will give orders what work the horses are to 
perform, and direct the pace with unequivocal propriety. In cases 
of illness she is particularly clever, and she compounds 2il the me- 
dicines. ‘The mares and foals come especially under her care, and 
her treatment of strangles is said to be particularly successful. 
Such an assistant is invaluable ; for although servants may be em- 
ployed, they cannot be expected to evince the same interest as so 
near a relative; neither are there many to be found who possess 
her judgment. The respect which her meritorious conduct ensures 
adds vastly to her authority, and she is one of the most entertain- 
ing companions that can be met with. 

The renown which John Day has arrived at in his profession as 
a jockey is so well established that it is scarcely necessary to make 
any remarks ; but. his peculiar qualifications are not so thoroughly 
known. Very few men can be found in any station of life capable 
of undergoing the fatigue which he can endure, and are at the same 
time endowed with equal vigor of mind. When the racing season 
commences, independently of his important duties as a trainer, 
none of which are ever neglected, he has to undergo the punish- 
ment of wasting, and an immense share of travelling to accomplish. 
For all these avocations his habits are conspicuously adapted: he 
most punctiliously avoids drinking wine or spirits, a determination 
which not only renders his services more valuable to his employers, 
but it enables him to undergo the restrictions necessary to reduce 
his weight with much greater ease and comfort to himself. ‘There 
is no greater proof of a man’s habitual sobriety than the fact that 
a very moderate quantity of liquor overpowers him; and I heard 
a curious anecdote of my friend John having during the festivities 
of Christmas allowed himself to be taken unawares by the insig- 
nificant power of one-third of a bottle of sherry and two glasses 
of brandy-and-water ; the moiety of one glass of the latter, how- 
ever, he did not consume; so great was the effect, that he actually 
mistook the timely assistance of his son for the interference of a 
stranger, whose intentions he by no means appreciated as friendly, 
and was more anxious to follow “ the even tenor of his way ” than 
to be under obligations to one whom he conceived was an officious 
intruder of the road. 

John Day’s principal employer is Lord George Bentinck, who 
has several extensive paddocks adjoining the training-stables, which, 
by a liberal outlay of capital, are in a way to become very complete. 
His Lordship spares no expense to render everything as perfect 
as the art of man can make it. Under his directions the exercise 
ground has in several places been newly laid down and improved, 
and fresh gallops have been made, so that there is plenty of change, 
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—an essential point where there are so many horses constantly 
at work. The nature of the land is admirably calculated for the 
purpose, although the deluge of. rain which had fallen, and which 
continued to fall during the whole of the time that I was in the 
neighborhood, made it appear to a disadvantage, and would have 
been the cause of its being sadly cut up, but for the accommodation 
derived from so great an extent. The best ground was therefore 
reserved for a future period, when the horse would be in stronger 
work, and the land more dry. 

Stockbridge race-course is situated close to Danebury, and has 
a small but exceedingly well-arranged Stand, the front of which is 
placed diagonally instead of parallel with the course, by which ar- 
rangement the spectators obtain an excellent view of the horses 
all the way up to the winning-post, and those who are at the back 
of the Stand have an equal chance of seeing the race with those 
who are infront. If this plan were to be adopted by the architects 
of all race-stands, they would afford much greater accommodation 
to the public. 

On reference to the Racing Calendar I recognise seven or eight 
colts in the Derby, and three or four fillies in the Oaks ; but if we 
are to judge from the betting, Day’s chance of winning the former 
this year is not very flattering. As to the Oaks, if Crucifix comes 
well to the post, her defeat will be an unexpected event: she is 
certainly a splendid mare, and her running last year was so very 
superior that whatever beats her must be an extraordinary animal. 

To offer an opinion merely upon seeing horses at their exercise, 
even when they are performing strong work, is at best a matter of 
some presumption; but when they are only at slow work, it is still 
more problematical to attempt to estimate their merits. At sucha 
time as this, nothing could justify the advancement of an opinion 
beyond the performances of those which have been out in public, 
of whom valuable criticisms from the pens of other contributors 
have been already published in the pages of Maea. 

The recent discovery of the existence of an old Act of Parlia- 
ment, which rendered it imperative that every horse should be en- 
tered in the name of his owner, has created some sensation in the 
Racing World, so much so as to induce the Duke of Richmond to 
introduce a Bill to repeal the penalties which it imposes. It ap- 
pears somewhat extraordinary that this Act should have been for- 
gotten, as it was annually advertised in the Racing Calendar until 
the year 1820. So far as the retrospective view which it took, it 
was obviously necessary to adopt the course which has been put into 
operation, otherwise informers and such like gentry might have 
sued most owners of race-horses for penalties which had been in- 
advertently incurred ; but beyond this, it is an Act which it would 
have been bad policy to have repealed, neither ought it to have 
been allowed to have lain dormant, unless a similar rule of the 
Jockey Club had supplied its place. 

it is of the greatest importance to the healthy condition of racing 
speculations that the bond fide owner of every horse should be re- 
cognised. Although the laws of racing require that all Stakes and 
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forfeits shall be paid before starting, and that the neglect disquali- 
fies the owner from receiving any Stakes which his horse may sub- 
sequently win, even if the defalcation was on the part of a previous 
possessor, yet these rules are constantly infringed: a claimant can- 
not always ascertain where a horse will be sent to; and unless the 
Stakes which he is about to run for have closed some time previous 
to the race, so as to have appeared in the Calendar, there is no 
chance of stopping his progress. Amongst the lower Orders of 
the racing fraternity this is a very common practice, as well as that 
of running two horses for races wherein there are heats. 

In cases of horses being entered in the names of persons who 
subscribed to Stakes for the purpose of supporting local meetings, 
providing that entry had been accompanied by the name of the 
owner of the horse, the Act could not have interfered; it did not 
provide against other persons becoming responsible for the payment 
of Stakes or Subscriptions: it merely stated “that no person shall 
enter, start, or run any horse, mare, or gelding, for one and the 
same plate, prize, sum of money, or other thing, unless such horse, 
mare, or gelding, shall be truly and bond fide the property of and 
belonging to such person so entering, starting, or running the same 
horse, mare, or gelding ;” but there is not a word about that per- 
son being compelled to be the subscriber to the Stakes: and at 
the time the Act was passed, with very few exceptions, Free Plates 
without any subscription in the form of Stakes appear to have been 
the order of the day. 

Thus, if Mr. A. had been a subscriber to the Goodwood Stakes, 
and he gave his nomination to Mr. B., by making the entry thus, 
the conditions of the Act would have been complied with—* Mr. 
A. names Mr. B.’s horse.” This now appears to be a circumstance 
for the consideration of the Jockey Club, so that every person re- 
ceiving a nomination should be compelled to couple his own name 
with that of his horse. There are many instances of defaulters 
still keeping race-horses, and which are well known to be their 
property, whilst by running them in the names of other persons the 
real owners escape the payment of former Stakes to a large amount 
so long as the payments are made good for the horse which is 
running. 

The identity of race-horses appears likewise to demand some 
attention, and certainly might be effected by a simple course, pro- 
viding the Legislature or the Members of the Jockey Club would 
interfere. It is very certain that horses are smuggled into large 
Stakes older than they are represented to be, and the numbers of 
thorough-bred ones which are denominated cocktails is incredible. 
The Stud Book, being compiled from the information supplied by 
breeders themselves, without any corroborative evidence or de- 
scription beyond that of sex and color, is a mere nonentity, because 
they may return any description of their stud which they think 
proper, and which is best suited to their purpose, whilst the state- 
ment of a mare being barren during a year that she produces a foal, 
or any other incorrect information, can never be detected in a re- 
tired situation. 
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The protection which appears to be most feasible is, that no 
horse be allowed to be entered for any thorough-bred Stakes unless 
a proper description of him when a yearling be returned to Messrs. 
Weatherby, at whose office a copy of that description might be 
obtained for a small fee, by any person having a horse in the Stakes, 
the aforesaid description being in the form of a certificate, signed 
by the breeder, and countersigned by some competent and responsi- 
ble disinterested person, and should contain a declaration of the 
color, marks, and peculiarities of the yearling; and that the return 
should be made before the subject in question has entered upon 
his second year, by which regulation the age would be clearly 
proved. 

The question then arises, who would be the most proper person 
to corroborate the entry made by the breeder, and sign the state- 
ment? It should certainly be a person resident in the neighbor- 
hood, as the check would be more effective. Frew men would have 
the temerity to exchange their produce, or play knavish tricks, if 
they knew that their actions were closely watched, and conse- 
quently subject to detection. The Clerks of Races appear to be 
a proper description of persons, each of whom might take a certain 
district, and should be paid by the owners a certain small fee as a 
compensation for their trouble. Collectors of taxes would also be 
eligible persons, but I question whether their services could be ac- 
quired unless by an Act of the Legislature. PHENIX. 

{London (Old) Sporting Magazine for April, 1840.1 
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FRANKFORT, Ky., May 10, 1840. 


Mr. Epiror: In the April number of the “ American Turf 
Register and Sporting Magazine,” for 1840, appeared a communi- 
cation over the signature “ D.” correcting the pedigree of the Sir 
Archy mare Mary Powell, owned by me. I regret exceedingly that 
I should have given publicity to an erroneous pedigree, if such it 
be; but as I think like “ D.” that all pedigrees should be correct, 
and being well aware that vast numbers of people in the United 
States have been sadly deceived by spurious ones, I am neverthe- 
less highly gratified at the correction, more particularly on account 
of the friendly tone in which it seems to have been made. I ima- 
gine that I am personally, and well acquainted with “ D.,” and if I 
mistake not, I know that from his general knowledge of blood 
stock, the relation which he bore to Mr. Jones, the owner of the 
Diomed mare Miss Selden, mentioned in the pedigree of Mary 
Powell, and his adjacent residence to Mr. Amis, that his opportu- 
nity of knowing the pedigrees of their stock must have been good ; 
but notwithstanding all these circuinstances, he may still, possibly, 
be mistaken, for he seems not to be positive that Mary Powell 
was the filly to whose pedigree he has alluded. 
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He states that “ at the death of Mr. Jones, Miss Selden was one 
year old only,” and that “his horse Wildair was then six years 
old,” and that “he could not consequently trace tu Miss Selden,” 
which in the pedigree, as given by me, is not in any manner attempted 
to be done; the Wildair mare is only represented as the grand- 
daughter of Miss Selden, which might very possibly have been 
the case, provided Wildair lived seven or eight years after the 
death of Mr. Jones; but as I really know nothing of the ancestry 
of Mary Powell, I shall say nothing more, but merely beg permis- 
sion to state a few facts, which I hope will measurably excuse me 
for publishing the pedigree that I have, even if incorrect. 

In the year 1836 I stood the horse Henry Tonson at the town 
of Jackson, Northampton County, N.C., and the mare Mary Powell 
was sent to him by Measrs. J. Drake & W. E. Crump, of that 
place, who had recently purchased her for that purpose, from Mr. 
Shirley Tisdale, a highly respectable gentleman, who then resided 
within about two miles of Jackson. Soon after the mare was sent 
to Henry Tonson, in a conversation which I had with Mr. 'lisdale, 
he informed me that he purchased her at the executors’ sale of the 
late William Amis, and assured me that her pedigree was as pub- 
lished by me, and that he had a certificate of the same from Mr. 
John D. Amis, son of the aforesaid William Amis. 

With this assurance of the correctness of her pedigree, I pur- 
chased the mare from Messrs. Drake & Crump, at a small advance 
on the price paid by them to Mr. ‘Tisdale, and obtained from Mr. 
Tisdale the following copy of a certificate given to him after he had 
purchased the filly, by Mr. John D. Amis, and his own certificate of 
the correctness of said copy endorsed thereon, which I now have 
before me, and will give verbatim. 


COPY OF MR. AMIS’ CERTIFICATE GIVEN TO MR. TISDALE. 


Mary Powe tt, a bay mare, proms pa * Shirley Tisdale, was got by Sir Ar- 
chy, out of a Rattler mare, she out of a Wildair, she out of a Pantaloon, and she 
out of Mr. Willie Jones’ old Diomed mare. 


(Signed) Joun D. Amis. 
COPY OF MR. TISDALE’S CERTIFICATE ENDORSED ON THE ABOVE. 


I do hereby certify that the within is the true pedigree as given me by Mr. John 
D. Amis, and have every reason to believe it correct. 


(Signed) SairLey TisDace. 


Mr. Tisdale assured me that the Rattler in this pedigree was 
the son of Imp. Shark, out of Lady Legs by Jmp. Centinel— 
that the Wildair was Jones’ Wildair, and that Mr. Jones’ old Dio- 
med mare was Miss Selden—and I, entertaining no doubt of the 
correctness of the pedigree, have continued to breed the mare to 
the best horses ever since I purchased her, viz.: Goliah, Shark, 
and Imp. Priam. But notwithstanding all that has been said and 
certified, the pedigree may be incorrect, and as “ D.” seems to be 
confident that such is the fact, although he appears not certainly to 
know anything of Mary Powell,1 am induced to entertain a doubt of 
it myself, and should be exceedingly obliged to “ D.,” to Mr. Tisdale, 
or to Mr. Amis, if any of them would ascertain the true pedigree 
of Mary Powell, and make it known through the medium of the 
VOL. XI. 25 
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‘“‘ American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine,” or forward it 
to me in time to have it recorded in Mr. Edgar’s “‘ American Race 
Turf Register, Sportsman’s Herald, and General Stud Book,” which 
will probably go to press at some early day. My address is Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. Rospert STerting Woopinc. 





ECLIPSE AND FLYING CHILDERS. 


Ir is our intention to devote the present chapter entirely to the 
history of that extraordinary animal the Flying (or Devonshire) 
Childers, commonly supposed to have been the speediest and best 
racer that ever went “on four pasterns.” ‘This is a proposition 
that we cannot absolutely verify, but we may fairly assert it to be 
one which is very nearly demonstrable, for, with the single excep- 
tion of Eclipse, we can show that he was faster and better than 
any horse that ever started in Great Britain; and as the English 
race-horse has always beaten in every climate with the greatest 
possible ease, horses of every other breed, it follows that one of 
the first places in the first class of horses must be assigned to him. 
With respect to the priority of place between Childers and Eclipse 
in point of speed, we think it impossible to decide between their 
respective claims for this the Championship of the Turf; and for 
this opinion we shall give our reasons hereafter. 

We are informed in the old Turf Registers that Childers was a 
chesnut horse, something exceeding fifteen hands high, with “a part 
white on his nose, and four white legs.” ‘To one portion of this 
description we must beg leave to object, as he was certainly a bay, 
not a chesnut horse: our evidence for this assertion is, we think, 
indisputable, being his original portrait at Chatsworth, taken from 
the life, and we may add, as large as life. From this picture it 
appears that Childers was a bay, not much above fifteen hands, 
with four white feet and fetlocks, with a portion of the leg of the 
same, to fastidious eyes, objectionable color. He had also a large 
white “snip,” as such marks are usually termed, on the nose; not 
a “blaze,” nor a “ratch,” which signify, the one a broad, the other 
a narrow streak along the front of horses; not a star, which is a 
single roundish spot on the centre; but, in fact, a not very dissimi- 
lar spot to the latter, only situated on the point of the nose. 

We are informed that he was bred by Mr. Childers, of Carr 
House, very nearly adjoining thé splendid race-course of Doncas- 
ter, and sold when young to the Duke of Devonshire. We may 
therefore assign as the scene of his early days the limestone pad- 
docks of Chatsworth, so contiguous to the pastures of Haddon, 
where the successful stud of the Duke of Rutland was at the same 
time established. There have been various popular stories extant, 
which we have ourselves heard related many long years ago, to 
the effect that Childers was only used as a hunter, till, his amazing 
speed having accidentally been ascertained, he was tried on the 
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Turf to the discomfiture of every rival. To these no credit can 
be attached, as Childers was of the best racing blood of the day, 
and his noble owner, the Duke of Devonshire, had previously been 
possessed of Basto, his very near kinsman, a very superior race- 
horse, also of Fox, and others of the same breed. ‘The first of 
his matches in public, too, was when he was only rising six years 
old, which was quite as early as race-horses were commonly trained 
at the period when Flying Childers flourished. Of his pedigree 
we have already given some account, while endeavoring to estab- 
lish our proposition that the English full-blood horse is entirely a 
new variety, originated in this country by the admixture, during 
the latter part of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries, of a great number of crosses from various Oriental 
breeds, Arabs, Barbs, and Turks. It is certain that in the veins of 
Flying Childers there was not one drop, not the most distant strain, 
of the aboriginal horse of England or of Europe. 

His sire was the Darley Arabian, of whom more hereafter ; his 
dam a mare purchased by Mr. Childers of Mr. Leedes, of North 
Milforth, and on that account distinguished by the name of Betty 
Leedes. The latter was by a horse named Careless, or, to distin- 
guish him from the celebrated horse of a later day (Mr. Borlase 
Warren’s), ‘‘ Old Careless,” bred also by Mr. Leedes, and sold to 
the Marquis, afterwards Duke of Wharton. The grandam of 
Childers was an own sister to the stallion Leedes, by Mr. Leedes’ 
own Arabian. The great grandam was a mare by Spanker. The 
great great grandam was the Old Morocco Mare, which was, how- 
ever, bred in England, being by a Barb of the great Republican 
leader Lord Fairfax. The great great great grandam of Childers 
was by an Arabian horse of the same nobleman; and the great 
great great great grandam was an imported Barbary mare. 

The only English-bred stallions that occur in this pedigree are 
Careless and Spanker; Careless, we must therefore add, was a 
son of Spanker out of a Barb mare, and Spanker himself by the 
D’Arcy Yellow Turk, out of the above mentioned ‘* Old Morocco 
Mare.” That Childers was entirely and exclusively bred from 
Oriental ancestors is therefore manifest, and it appears also that he 
was the seventh cross which had been acclimated in this country. 
There are three crosses of the Arabian blood, four at least of the 
Barb, and one several times repeated of the celebrated D’Arcy 
Yellow Turk. The most singular feature in this pedigree is the 
exception it affords to the well-known, and commonly as well as 
justly-established rule, of never breeding “in and in,” when you 
can get a good as well as a wider cross. We nevertheless hold 
with the law itself, and are thoroughly convinced of the correct- 
ness of the generally recognised principle of breeding, that to go 
on selecting a sire and dam from the same family for any long con- 
tinuance, produces an unfailing degeneracy on the average, how- 
ever brilliant may be one or two individuals thus produced. 

The Darley Arabian, sire of Childers, may be regarded as se- 
cond in celebrity, for as a matter of course the Godolphin must be 
admitted to stand the first among all those imported from the East. 
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He was, in England, the property of Mr. Darley, whose family are 
still seated at Aldby Grange, between York and Malton. The bro- 
ther of Mr. Darley was Consul at Aleppo, where he purchased 
this fine and beautiful animal, for such in his portrait he undoubt- 
edly appears. He did not cover any considerable number of 
mares, and very few that were thorough-bred ; it is not therefore 
possible for him to compete with the Godolphin in the number, 
though he is certainly not inferior in the quality, of his offspring. 
Mr. Darley had one very good mare, bred by Sir Matthew Pierson, 
and by Wilkes’ Old Hautboy, sire of Sir Matthew’s Bay Bolton, 
to whom it is not improbable that she was own sister. ‘I'his mare 
bred to the Darley Arabian Aleppo and Almanzor, two very good 
racers, and also a white-legged horse, sold to the Duke of Somer- 
set, which, having met with an accident, never started, but was 
supposed to have been of equal promise. Bartlett’s Childers, own 
brother to the wonderful subject of this chapter, never started, but 
was an excellent stallion. We may here notice that the Darley 
Arabian was, through the last-mentioned horse, the direct progeni- 
tor of the old Squirt Mare, and Marske, the sire of Eclipse. 

If the matter be duly considered, we have no great reason to be 
surprised on finding that the public performances of Childers, 
though brilliant, are few in number. In 1721, when rising six 
vears, he won a Match, four miles, at 8st. 7lb. each, against the 
Duke of Bolton’s Speedwell. He also beat Chanter in a Match 
for 1000 gs., 10st. each, six miles. He received forfeit in several 
other Matches at Newmarket for large sums and against the best 
horses. At the period in question there were no public or open 
Sweepstakes ; there were very few public prizes of sufficient in- 
terest to induce the owners of Childers to forego the use of so 
well-bred a racer in the stud; and when his unprecedented speed 
had once been proved, none were likely to enter into fresh Matches 
against so formidable a competitor. Hence it is that Childers ran 
so seldom in public ; for it is from the private trials of his speed 
and bottom, which were made by the Dukes of Devonshire and 
Rutland, that we gather the fact of his amazing superiority to other 
horses. 

The print of Childers, which is extant in the series of our early 
race-horses published by Stubbs and Seymour, represents him as 
a very remarkable animal; he is depicted as a long thick horse on 
very short legs, which are strong, with large joints: the shoulder 
appears very large and muscular, the back broad and prodigiously 
strong, the thighs amazingly thick; in short, the picture at once 
gives the idea of the best horse in the world. His head is carried 
uncommonly high, the mouth inwards to the breast, and the neck 
arched, the horse being held with a curb-bridle by a strong arm 
acting upon a firm seat. ‘The forelegs are high, but thrown out so 
as to convey the impression of a prodigiously long stroke or stride, 
the very opposite to high and round, and the haunches under the 
body as preparing for an effort, which, though wonderful, seems 
only natural to Childers. We must confess we never saw any 
horse go quite so strong and well as this print gives the impression 
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of Childers having done ; but of all the horses we have seen gal- 
lop, Sultan running over the Two-year-old Course at Newmarket 
presented the nearest resemblance. 

We shall now proceed to detail the few trials of the speed of 
Flying Childers which are recorded ; and when these are compar- 
ed, as we propose to do, with the most remarkable performances in 
regard to time to which any degree of aathenticity attaches, they 
= indeed appear surprising, fully entitling him to the name he 

ore. 

Childers ran over the Beacon Course at Newmarket, which was 
4 miles 1 furlong 138 yards, in 7 minutes 30 seconds. This, we 
believe, is 45 seconds less time than the same course was run over 
by those celebrated racers Hambletonian and Diamond in 1799. 
The 45 seconds, we may observe, is equal to 700 yards, or rather 
more. Again, he ran over the Round Course at Newmarket, which 
was then 3 miles 6 furlongs and 93 yards, in 6 minutes 42 seconds. 
The course at Doncaster, which about forty years ago was called 
“the Four-Mile Course,” is exactly sixty yards shorter than this, 
and was never run to our knowledge faster than by Alonzo beating 
Orville in 1802. The weights, allowing for age, were pretty near- 
ly equal to that carried by Childers, and the distance was perform- 
ed in 7 minutes and10 seconds. We must allow 4 seconds for the 
sixty yards: the difference between 6 minutes 42 seconds, and 7 
minutes 14 seconds, is 32 seconds, equivalent to at least 500 yards. 
The particulars recorded of this trial establish its truth and au- 
thenticity: three horses came to the post, Childers carrying 9st. 
2lb., and Almanzor and Brown Betty carrying 8st. 2lb.each. The 
horses kept nearly together for half the-distance, after which Chil- 
ders came away and left them behind, beating both by more than 
a quarter of a mile. We conclude therefore that Almanzor and 
Brown Betty had run themselves out in the first two miles. ‘The 
Dukes of Devonshire and Rutland are stated to have held separate 
watches during the race, the above account being derived from the 
very period. We therefore think that were Childers now alive he 
would easily beat the best racers of the present day a quarter of a 
mile in a four-mile race. He beat Fox in another trial, and Fox 
was a superior horse of that day, about that distance over the Bea- 
con Course, giving him twelve pounds in weight. 

The result of all the experiments on his speed was much the 
same, and, when reduced, we find that the rate at which he could 
run the distance of four miles was as nearly as can be of any possi- 
ble importance about one thousand yards in one minute. Now the 
fastest running that has been timed for many years past by the best 
horses of their respective periods does not furnish us with a rate 
of going of more than nine hundred and ten or twelve yards in one 
minute during a four-mile race. We instance, for example, Cock- 
fighter and Sir Solomon, Alonzo and Orville, Haphazard and Mar- 
cia, Lisette and Cervantes, Catton and Altisidora, Laurel and 
Fleur-de-lis: But all these performances are so nearly at the 
same speed one with another as strikingly to confirm each other. 

Our readers will of course perceive that in the preceding state- 
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ments, and the calculations we have founded upon them, we have 
entirely rejected the popular and often-repeated story that “ Chil- 
ders and Eclipse could each run a mile in a minute ;” the fact be- 
ing that there is no account whatever of either of ‘these very su- 
perior animals being tried so short a distance: of Eclipse indeed 
no trial at all against time, at least we have never met with it, is 
recorded. ‘That this notion is absurd and impossible may very 
readily be shewn, for we have no instance of late years where any 
horse has been recorded to have run a mile even in a minute and a 
half; and therefore if Childers could have run it in one minute, he 
could have beaten our best horses six hundred yards in that dis- 
tance. Now we have shewn, from authentic evidence, that in his 
four-mile rate, he was nearly, not quite, one hundred yards in a mi- 
nute faster than ordinary good racers: to believe him therefore for 
a single mile six ltundred yards better in one minute is impossible. 

While upon this subject we will notice another popular tale 
equally improbable, namely, that Firetail and Pumpkin ran the 
Rowley Mile in 1773, at Newmarket, in the wonderfully short pe- 
riod of one minute four seconds and a half. This accuracy re- 
minds one of Robin Hood’s bow-shot, ‘‘ four North-country miles 
and an inch.” We are perfectly certain that this feat is impossible 
for any horse, and we think we can demonstrate from cotemporary 
evidence the utter falsehood of this account. Lord Clermont’s 
Johnny, a son of Match’em, of the same year with the above 
horses, was in the year 1775, being then six years old, which was 
an advantage of two years in age, matched in a bet between Lord 
Clermont and Mr. Jennings for 200 gs., P.P., to run in November 
the very same Rowley Mile in one minute and thirty-five seconds, 
this horse having that very year won nine and received forfeit six 
times, having been only beaten once, when he fell. Lord Clermont 
paid 50 gs. to be let off his Match. Johnny had had two Matches 
against Firetail, receiving about 10lb.: he had won one and lost the 
other; he had also beaten Pumpkin in one Match, receiving weight. 
This compromise and its terms prove pretty conclusively that a 
mile in one minute and a half was then considered the maximum 
of speed in the English race-horse, and such it is at the present 
day. We have been assured by a very old Sportsman, whose me- 
mory embraced the period itself, that the truth of the matter really 
was that Firetail and Pumpkin ran the distance in a minute and a 
half and four seconds, an error in recording the performance having 
been committed at the time, and copied by one compiler from ano- 
ther ever since. 

The only racer in England that ever displayed a superiority over 
his cotemporaries at all resembling that of Childers is undoubtedly 
Eclipse. It is in our opinion a matter of uncertainty which of the 
two evinced this in the greatest degree. In 1770, at York, Eclipse, 
running against Tortoise and Bellario, two horses as good as any 
of their day, was a distance-a-head at the Two-mile turn, although 
hard held, and won so exceedingly easy that it was impossible to 
form any opinion as to the space by which he might have beaten 
his opponents had he put out all his powers. Subsequently, when 
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running against Pensioner, it being impossible to get money on the 
race, the friends of Eclipse bet 7 to 4 very freely that he distanced 
his opponent—a distance being 240 yards—and this he did with 
most exceeding ease. 

There is reason to believe that the speed of the English race- 
horse did improve during more than half a century from the com- 
mencement of regular racing, about the year 1700. We have in- 
spected an account of certain trials of the horses belonging to 
Lord Godolphin about the years 1730--40: these were recorded 
ina MS. lent to us by a Sportsman who was in his boyhood page 
to King George the Second. From their great exactness we have 
little doubt that the distances were accurately measured. Four 
miles were run by Cade in eight minutes and ten seconds, and 
eight minutes and five seconds, but never within eight minutes. 
Cade, though he won but once or twice in public, on those occa- 
sions proved himself in the first form of horses. His trials were 
the fastest recorded in the above-mentioned manuscript. About 
the year 1756 three capital horses, Brilliant, Spectator and Match’em, 
ran one of the heats for the Jockey Club Plate over the Round 
Course at Newmarket at a rate of speed, which, calculated for four 
miles, would have performed the distance in eight minutes and 
three seconds. In another race with Trajan, Match’em, then at 
his best, ran the same course considerably faster, at such a rate 
that he would have performed four measured miles in 7 minutes 
and 44 seconds. In 1764, at York, Beaufremont, beating the ne- 
ver-before-conquered mare “ Yorkshire Jenny,” Engineer, and se- 
veral other noted racers, ran the Four Mile Course faster than it 
had ever been known to be run before, the time being 7 minutes 
51 seconds, which, computed for four measured miles, is equal to 8 
minutes and 4 seconds. It is only fair to observe, that the turn at 
York must necessarily be a few seconds to the disadvantage of any 
horse in a Match against Time. ‘Two years afterwards this speed 
was greatly exceeded by Bay Malton beating Jerkin, who was se- 
cond, and several others, Beaufremont, and the celebrated stallion 
though indifferent racer King Herod, being the two last. On this 
occasion the distance was run in 7} seconds less time than on the 
former ; which rate of speed would have performed four standard 
miles in about 7 minutes and 56 seconds. In 1793, and several 
times since, the York four miles have been run at a rate that would 
perform four miles in 7 minutes and 43 seconds, but never that we 
are aware, at a greater rate than this. May we not, then, from 
these facts, be justified in concluding that the English race-horse 
did improve in speed for nearly one hundred years after the intro- 
duction of the breed into this country?) Whether this was the 
effect of his attaining greater size, or to superior and earlier train- 
ing, we cannot determine. It appears to us that since the year 
1790 there has been no improvement, and during the last twenty 
years rather the reverse, owing to the extensive export of our best 
mares and stallions. 

The fastest performance which has been recorded in any foreign 
country is one of a celebrated racer, the ‘“‘ American Eclipse,” who 
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ran four miles, we have been assured on safe authority, on Long 
Island, in 7 minutes and 52 seconds.* 

Of Childers as a stallion we have little to say: there is reason 
to suppose that he covered very few mares on account of his being 
kept almost exclusively for the use of the studs of Chatsworth and 
Haddon, a not unfrequent practice formerly. The produce of 
Childers did not certainly inherit the amazing superiority of their 
sire, but he was not, as some have said, a bad stallion. He was 
the sire of several good racers; and as Sampson was got by one 
of his sons, and Snap by another, there are two, most superior lines, 
remarkable both for size and speed, descended directly from him. 
Bartlett’s Childers, his own and only brother, was a much more 
common, and on that account more popular stallion; this latter was 
undoubtedly one of the best that ever lived. Among his- produce 
are Squirt (sire of Marske, Syphon, and Mr. Pratt’s ‘old mare,” 
decidedly the best brood mare in the Stud Book), and the little 
Hartly Mare. Eclipse, Blank, Dormouse, Old England, Shark, 
and a hundred of other good mares, might be quoted as descended 


immediately from him. {London (Old) Sporting Magazine for May, 1840.) 


* If we are to judge of the authenticity of the facts given above, with regard to time, 
from the statement as to the performances of our Eclipse, the writer’s assertions will be 
regarded with very little confidence. Eclipse, then nine years old, carried 126lbs., while 
Henry, a four-year-old, carried 108lbs. Henry won the first heat by half a length in 7:37, and 
Eclipse the 2d and 3d easily in 7:49—8:24. If the writer in the ‘‘ Sporting Magazine” will 
refer to Vol. XIII. of that work (published in 1823), pages 25-57, he will find a full descrip- 
tion of the horses and the particulars of the race, etc., which were communicated by the 
celebrated sporting writer, John Lawrence.—Ed. Am, Turf Register. 





HUNTING MISERIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISERIMUS.” 


Misery I.—Getting up on a hunting morning and finding a frost ; 
but of such doubtful intensity that you don’t know whether to go 
or stay athome. Going at last, and getting laughed at for your 
pains. 

I].—Frosty morning as above :—having ordered your horse to 
be Aay’d, and yourself settled down to the last Quarterly, the 
glimmer of red coats passing by your window, and the cries of 
“ Yoicks !” 

I11.—Having thoughtlessly invited an Jrresistible to breakfast on 
a foxing day, and having waited in vain till the last moment, when 
you have been obliged to dispatch your meal in all haste, and 
have only just five minutes left to go to cover in, the appearance of 
said Irresistible at (literally) “the eleventh hour,” showing not the 
slightest disposition to forego his breakfast, and reducing you to 
the pleasant alternative of staying to carve cold ham while the 
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hounds are drawing a sure find, or leaving the Irresistible behind— 
alone with your wife. 

IV.—The announcement of your groom that the new hunter 
you have bought at Leamington, is the old horse you sold last 
spring, as past all further work. 

V.—Looking round, at the moment of a find, to enjoy a laugh 
at the poor devil to whom half a dozen bumpkins on a gate are cry- 
ing out, “ Surry, thee’s lost a shu !’’—and finding that the poor de- 
vil is no other than your noble self. 

VI.—Having refused a rather awkward fence in your line, find- 
ing that by going about you have, in lieu of one rather bad one, 
to face two dev’lish bad ones :—One wren,—for two bullfinches. 

VIL.—Your début in Gloucestershire, when looking with sove- 
reign contempt on a knot of slow ones following the leader over a 
gap in the stone wall, you gallantly charge the fence.on a line of 
your own, and come like the laying of a first stone into a stone- 
quarry. 

VIII.—The state of your feelings at that moment when, having 
brought all the hounds and their attendants to your elbow by hal- 
loaing away a fox, your mind misgives you as to whether it was 
really a fox, or only an old jack hare. 

IX.—Riding, up-wind, in spectacles during the rain. N.B. No- 
thing to wipe them with, but a glove as wet as they—with the ad- 
ditional recommendation of an ample provision of pipeclay, which 
smears ’em over at every wipe, and leaves you in the condition of 
the poor kitchen-maids who have nothing but ground glass to look 
thro’ at their lovers ! 

X.—Galloping,—the last of a large field,—by a Ladies’ Board- 
ing School! 

XI.—Having got an awkward purl at a fence, seeing the little 
boy on the pony clear it in excellent style. 

XII.—Riding full swing at a gate, which is in “ full swing ” too, 
and finding that with all your generalship you cannot get through 
before it closes, and no time to pull up; your horse, of course, as 
much puzzled as you, not knowing whether you mean him to jump 
it ornot. The flounder cheap! 

XIII1.—Your forbearance on finding your new stable-lad making 
fly-lines out of your favorite’s bang tail. 

XIV.—Having the lead with a fine dog-fox over a beautiful turf 
country, being obliged to whip off in favor of the other ten couple 
of hounds which have gone away with another fox at the other end 
of the wood. 

XV.—Being called upon to return thanks at a Hunt Dinner, 
when your voice is breaking, and your eloquence has never been 
broken-in. 

XVI.—Being obliged to act as steward at a Hunt Ball the same 
evening. 

XVII.—Your doubts as to whether the hat upon which your 
horse lighted in his last jump, had a head in it or not. 

XVIII.—Asking who the “ old codger on the dog horse” is, and 
learning that he is your informant’s father. 
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XIX.—Waiting, ready booted and spurred, at a rural rail-way- 
station for your horse, which at length arrives—but in a train which 
only stops at first class ones. (Consoled, that he has never been 
properly trained.) 

XX.—Your feelings as master of a pack, onseeing your hounds 
make a cast on the neighboring railway,—just as the main train is 
coming in. 

XX1.—Or (to make shorter work of it) seeing the fox go to 
ground in the tunnel, with the whole pack at his brush; while 

ou 
. ‘“‘ Know by the smoke that so gracefully curls” 


at the other end of it that a train has just entered. 


XXII.—The “ mixed train” of your thoughts for the next 7th 
part of a minute. 

XXIII.—Having inadvertently boasted of your knowledge of a 
country, finding yourself selected on that account (and on that ac- 
count only) to escort the young lady who is going to “ follow the 
hounds” to-morrow morning. No Map! 

XX1V.—Having just succeeded in wrenching open a gate, during 
which you have displayed a most magnanimous contempt for broken 
hinges and dislocated locks, seeing the farmer himself coming up 
the hedgerow in savage “ Agricultural Distress.” 

XXV.—Being asked (and unable to reply in a positive negative) 
whether that is the horse that reared up the other day and fell 
backwards, and killed poor Spurrier, the rough-rider. 

XX VI.—(Being a clergyman) having waited till half-past eleven 
for a couple who were to have been married at nine, going at last 
to the hunting meet, and finding the hounds gone away (with their 
fox) an hour ago. 

XXVII.—Reading the county paper next Saturday, where you 
find the event duly chronicled—with editorial strictures on the im- 
propriety of refusing to bury a corpse on a hunting morning. 

XXVIII.—Being called upon for “A southerly wind and a 
cloudy sky,” when you have been all the morning getting up ‘ Old 
Towler.” 

XX1X.—Hearing your friend, a good Christian, offered 50 gs. 
for a horse of yours, which he is riding on liking at 25. 

XXX.—Inveighing in your choicest Billingsgate against the 
cruelty and foolery of steeple-chasing, to a stranger who turns out 
to be Captain Beecher. 

XX XI.—Your indecision as to whether you shall wait till all the 
field have gone through the park-gate (hounds running like the 
devil all the while), or plunge at once into the wedge of horses, 
two out of every three of which are known kickers. 

XX XII.—Having cleared a stiff bullfinch to the admiration of 
the whole field, discovering in the midst of your triumph that you 
have left one of your stirrups behind you. 

XXXIII.—In the middle of a large cover, listening to the jokes 
of some devilish merry fellow (who doesn’t hunt himself,) and learn- 
ing from the old woodman that the hounds have been gone away 
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this half hour—in what direction deponent sayeth not. The joker 
merely come to see the throw off. 

XXXIV.—Having to run three miles in top-boots to a farmhouse 
for a rope, and six or eight able-bodied men, to drag your horse 
out of a bog in the middle of a neighboring common. No ropes! 

XXXV.—Finding that the poachers have been at work in your 
covers by a favorite hound getting trapped in one of them—for 
which you have all the credit. 

XXXVI.—In stag-hunting (for the first or second time) not 
knowing whether you ought to cry “ tally-ho” or ‘‘ tantivy.” 

: XX XVII.—And, in your love for classicality, fixing on the 
atter. 

XX XVIIT*—Riding a horse that is to go—when he gets warm. 

XX XIX.—Riding a horse that has an odd leg, without having 
had any previous practice on camels or dromedaries. 

XL.—Riding to a holloa at the top of the wood, which you find 
proceeds from a boy frightening crows; who, however, gives you 
a most animated description of the brilliant burst they have had 
from the bottom. 

XLI.—Being rather absent, finding on your arrival at the meet 
that, instead of your Malacca cane, you have brought out your 
German flute. 

XLII.—Riding a strange man’s horse in a strange country, where 
you are expected to keep up the dignity of your own Hunt. 

XLIII.—Strange man riding your horse. 

XLIV.—Being first up at a check, finding yourself called upon 
to state how far the hounds brought the scent, when it is just as 
much as you can do to account for your being there yourself ? 

XLV.—Being the only surgeon out, and called upon to pull up 
in the middle of a good run, to bleed the little boy who has tumbled 
off his pony. 

XLVI.—Finding on the morning of a most glorious day and a 
very crack fixture, that your horse has been loose all night and ate 
up all the oats and beans, together with the bonne bouche of a quar- 
ter of a pound of tobacco, that was in your groom’s jacket pocket. 

XLVII.—Being Number Three at a rasper where Nos. One and 
Two have got most awful purls ! 

XLVIII.—Riding in front of a man on a bolting, hard-mouthed 
horse, by which you expect to be suggested down at every jump. 

XLIX.—In fording a river, with your legs raised over the horse’s 
shoulders to “ keep ’em out of the wet,” said horse giving a lurch, 
and the effects thereof. ' 

L.—Opening your cigar case on a cold morning at a long draw, 
and finding you have brought your mathematical instruments in- 
stead. A case of peculiar shagreen! 

LI.—Hunting till so late that you are not sure whether the bright 
line on the other side of the hedge (your next jump) is the turnpike 
road or a navigable canal. 

LII.—Ascertaining beyond dispute that it 7s a canal—and that 
portion of one usually dignified by the name of a lock. Water 
out. 
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LIII—The state of your throat for three days after holloaing the 
(wrong) fox up-wind in the middle of March. 

LIV.—Ditto of your arms after having made yourself generally 
useful in a day’s thistle-whipping with a friend’s harriers. 

LV.—Finding yourself, after a tremendous day with the Shrop- 
shire Hounds, in the middle of a Welch village, where not a soul 
speaks English, except the innkeeper, and he dead drunk (the only 
symptom of English) ! 

LVI.—Having, with infinite pain and peril, forded the river, 
finding yourself at last safely landed—on the island ! 

LVII.—Dropping your whip in a gateway and picking it up again 
—after all the field have been through ! 

LVIII.—Having kindly offered to blow the huntsman’s horn, he 
having just had half-a-dozen teeth knocked down his throat—the 
music thereof! 

LIX.—Being called upon to “show your ticket” at a toll gate 
in the middle of a sharp run. 

LX.—Or (worse) the pike-man refusing to let your hired horse 
pass without seeing the ticket from the hirer—which of course you 
haven’t got. London (New) Sporting Magazine for May, 1840. 





ON BREEDING AND REARING BLOOD STOCK. 





THE SIRE AND DAM. 


Havine arranged the dwellings, it becomes necessary to devote 
a few pages to the inhabitants. This opens a wide field for ob- 
servation and remarks. ‘The choice of a brood mare is a matter 
of the highest importance, and should therefore receive mature 
and deliberate consideration, inasmuch as it is now a fact univer- 
sally acknowledged amongst breeding men, that the perfection and 
consequent value of the offspring depends much more upon the 
choice of the dam, than it does upon the sire. 

The points chiefly to be attended to are age, shape, constitution 
and blood. I think the best method of treating upon them, will be 
to take each subject seriatim. 

A review of that valuable and well conducted work the “ Stud 
Book,” will convince any person that the majority of the best 
horses which have ever appeared on the Turf, have been the pro- 
duce either of young and vigorous stallions with aged mares, or of 
young mares and old horses. Seldom has it occurred that the off- 
spring of youthful parents has ever obtained a station beyond me- 
diocrity, whilst many are the instances in which the produce has 
been very superior where both sire and dam have been fast sinking 
into the vale of years. 

I knew a gentleman who commenced breeding upon a very large 
scale, and whose theory was, that the race horse was only to be 
bred in perfection from young animals which had never been in an 
artificial state. He bought a stud of fillies two and three years 
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old, and bred from a young and untried stallion. Although the 
foals were kept as well as they possibly could be, and attended to 
with the greatest care, they never came to any size, and the owner 
never produced an animal worth £20, although he continued his 
system for years, and expended a fortune in the pursuit. Now this 
proves to me, either that the horse does not attain his full vigor 
until later in life than we generally imagine, or that it requires years 
to recover from the unnatural state of excitement in which the ani- 
mal is kept, whilst doomed to undergo the severe treatment imposed 
by the unrelenting system of the modern school of training. May 
we not suppose, and with great degree of probability, certain con- 
stitutions to have been so battered that they never could recover 
from it? It would be thus easy to account why so many names 
noted and illustrious in the “ Racing Calendar,” have not shown 
with equal brilliancy in the “Stud Book.” I should therefore pre- 
fer a mare of mature years, and one which had never been sub- 
jected to severe or long-continued training. 

It has often been said, and to a certain extent truly, “ that horses 
can go in all shapes,” and surely we do frequently observe very 
extraordinary formed animals: but take it for granted, that when- 
ever you do see a “clipper,” odd-shaped as he or she may be, 
there is always some redeeming point to which you can attribute 
the capabilities displayed. Length of quarter, capaciousness of 
chest, or muscular power developed in some peculiar form, and 
which becoming apparent upon a close investigation, accounts most 
satisfactorily for that, which at first sight astonished and perplexed. 
How desirable would it be, were we able to discover the secret 
springs and concealed mechanism of the wonderful and complicated 
frame! Oftentimes we are grossly deceived by a seeming perfect 
conformation, and find most sorry jades in those (judging from ex- 
ternal appearances) we were led to suppose “regular flyers.” The 
brood mare should have length (above all things I hate a short 
blood horse), she should have width too, especially in the pelvis. 
These two qualifications will give you the “roomy mare.” She 
should have good loins, wide spreading and muscular thighs, short 
flat bony legs, and undeniable hocks and feet. In short, she should 
have every point good, 7f you can meet with a mare that has so 
many desirable qualities—but as they are scarce and valuable arti- 
cles, you must use your judgment, and pick out one possessing as 
many good points as youcan. Atall events avoid faults, and have 
no natural blemishes; no spavins, ring or side bones, curbs or 
contracted feet. Be particular as to eyes. Do not accept asa 
gift a broken-winded mare, a crib-biter, a wind-sucker, or one ad- 
dicted to any ill habit. 

Broken winded mares are most uncertain breeders, and ill habits 
are easily communicated by example. If you will breed from crip- 
pled and diseased parents, you must naturally expect to perpetuate 
the race. I have known persons to say that certain defects were 
not hereditary, roaring for instance ; and the case has been argued 
thus :—“‘ roaring is an acquired disease, probably brought on by in- 
flammation, distemper, sore throat, or what not, is only a small pro- 
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jection in the windpipe, not larger than a grain of mustard-seed, and 
you might as well expect a man with a wooden leg to beget wooden- 
legged children as a roarer to beget roarers, &c.” 

Now this as theory sounds mighty fine, but ‘ facts are stubborn 
things.” I happen to know an instance, doubtless familiar to many 
of my readers, in which one of the very best bred and finest horses 
in the world, himself a roarer, gets few foals but what inherit the 
sire’s infirmity. I may be answered that this is probably a solitary 
instance, and that there are many first-rate stud horses at the pre- 
sent day known to be roarers, the produce of which are not more 
liable to that particular complaint than other foals. I contend that 
such is not the case; that they are more liable, and consequently 
more affected. 

I have no doubt but it will be allowed that peculiar conformation, 
may be not only more easily, but likewise more permanently af- 
fected by peculiar disease, than others; and the same conformation 
which rendered the progenitor liable, would, in all probability, be 
transmitted to the offspring ; and it is not unnatural therefore to 
suppose, that a man who had lost his leg by a white swelling in 
the knee, or by any other affection, might have children who would 
inherit the same constitutional defect, and become eventually 
wooden-legged like their father. Therefore I again repeat, avoid 
everything approaching to natural blemish, disease, or defect, and 
always bear in remembrance this maxim, invaluable to a breeder, 
“like begets like.” Constitution and temper should not be over- 
looked, for both are of the greatest importance to the offspring ; 
besides, an ill-tempered mare is one of the greatest nuisances you 
can be cursed with. 

I once possessed a mare so savage, that it was dangerous to put 
her into a field with another without hobbling her, and even then 
she would watch for an opportunity to do mischief. So incorrigi- 
ble was she, that I was obliged to get rid of her, although a most 
valuable brood mare. 

With regard to blood. Fashion is so capricious—so continually 
changing, it is somewhat difficult to recommend any particular 
strain of blood in preference to another. In point of fact they are 
all good enough, and what is considered low caste this year, may 
by a few lucky nicks, become the very pink of fashion in the next ; 
and the favorite of this season may find but few admirers in the 
one to come. 

So variable is public taste in this particular, that I could name, 
were it not invidious to do so, several stallions that, to my know- 
ledge, after having enjoyed many years of the highest success, 
have suddenly been reduced to covering, say half a dozen mares 
in a season; and this lamentable falling off has been from no other 
cause than that the great prizes of the year preceding had been 
carried away by horses of another strain of blood. And during 
the time the stallions in question were thus under a cloud, the for- 
tunate circumstance of an influential race having been won by a 
colt or filly of their get, has at once recalled them to the notice, 
and reinstated them in the estimation, of a fickle public, and they 
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have had, the year following their temporary eclipse, more mares 
sent to them than they were able to serve with advantage. 

The most fashionable blood at present, I should say, is the Se- 
lim. Of this family you have Langar and Elis (Sultan, alas! is 
no more), and Bay Middleton. The Waxy strain is also in high 
estimation—from Waxy are descended Whalebone and Whisker, 
and although the Whalebone mares have hitherto somewhat disap- 
pointed their owners, still the blood will tell, and probably at no very 
distant period. Of this line there are many first-rate stallions. 
Defence, Sir Hercules, and Camel, still continue to uphold the 
fame of their sire, although Waverley and Chateau Margaux are 
lostto us. The Orville and Walton mares are in great esteem. 
Both were successful stallions. Blacklock, too, was eminent, 
and his sons Velocipede and Voltaire, bid fair to maintain his re- 
putation. 

Doubtless many good horses have been sold to foreigners, but 
we have no reason to fear they will ever supersede England as a 
breeding country, so long as we retain such horses as Emilius, 
Reveller, Velocipede, Voltaire, Defence, Langar, Sir Hercules, 
Rockingham, Liverpool, Bay Middleton, Elis, Glaucus, Recovery, 
Touchstone, Muley Moloch, Cain, Pantaloon, Physician, Slane, 
Ratcatcher, Heron, Camel, St. Patrick, Tomboy, Don John, and 
last, though not least, the famous, or rather in-famous, Harkaway ! 

Who will say that breeding is at a low ebb? when we see an 
untried stallion advertised at 100 sovs. a mare, and a sovereign to 
the groom!!! 

In conclusion of this part, I would advise the young breeder to 
study well the pedigree of his mare. If she is of a strain more 
remarkable for speed than stoutness, employ a stallion of an oppo- 
site description and character. ‘The same remark holds good as 
to any little falling off in form, etc. ‘Try to counter-balance any 
weakness, either in her blood or appearance, by putting her to a 
horse that possesses in perfection, that of which she shows a defi- 
ciency. ‘There are certain crosses of blood, technically called 
“nicks,” which should be observed and actedupon. The knowledge 
will be easily obtained by looking at the pedigree of some of our 
most celebrated race-horses. It is by a judicious cross you must 
look to obtain perfection in 

THE PRODUCE. 

Mares go with young eleven calendar months, and should there- 
fore never be with the horse until the second week of February. 
The foal takes its age from the first of January. For instance, a 
foal dropped the 31st of December, would be called a year old the 
following day, and weighted in all its races accordingly. 

Should such unfortunately be the case, it is politic to have it de- 
stroyed immediately, as for all racing purposes it would be entirely 
valueless. 

I recommend mares to be suffered to roam at large in the day 
time up to the very hour of their foaling. The walking exercise 
will prove highly beneficial. Of course she should be housed at 
night, and a moderate allowance of corn given to her, as, if she is 
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kept badly, the offspring will be either weakly in frame or consti- 
tution. 

During pregnancy mares should be kept as free from excitement 
as possible ; by no means subjected to fright or ill-smells. Either 
of which might. cause them to slip their foals. 

The smell or sight of blood of any kind is highly objectionable ; 
and the emptying of drains, cesspools, or pigsties, should be avoided 
carefully where brood mares are about. 

It frequently occurs through sympathy, or the same exciting 
cause acting upon all alike, that if one mare slips her foal, all the 
others do the same thing.* This js observed with cows, if one 
miscarriage happens, it oftentimes runs through the whole dairy. 

When the mare is near her time she should be carefully watched, 
and the falling in of the flesh on each side the croup (which is 
called “ sinking of the bones” by the grooms), and the “ waxing 
of the teats” give timely warning. After the latter circumstance 
has occurred, the mare should never be left for ten minutes together, 
as then it may happen any moment, and seldom is delayed more 
than a few hours. 

The foal is generally brought forth by the mare lying down, and 
if it is a right presentation (that is, the fore legs come first and ¢o- 
gether, and you shortly afterwards observe the nose), you may 
conclude all is going on as rightly as possible, and little remains to 
be done but to assist the throes of nature as tenderly yet firmly as 
possible. The umbilical cord or navel string should then be tied 
close to the body, and cut off, leaving about two inches and a half. 
If you prefer tearing or breaking it to tying and cutting, be very 
particular in preventing the least strain upon the body of the foal, 
which invariably produces, in a greater or less degree, umbilical 
rupture, which often proves dangerous, always troublesome and un 
sightly. Should it be a cross presentation, lose not a second in 
obtaining prompt and efficient assistance, as it will, in nine cases 
out of ten, have to be turned in the womb, an operation which re- 
quires great skill and manual dexterity. 

As soon as the foal is dropped, smooth its mane carefully upon 
the proper side, and from this moment should its education com- 
mence. Every opportunity should be taken to render it quiet and 
familiar ; let it nibble your fingers and play with your hands, so as 
to enable you to rub its head, scratch its neck, handle its legs, and 
pick up its feet. All these little endearments will be of infinite 
value, for supposing it to be sick or lame when a month or two old, 
you will have no trouble in administering medicine, or applying 
bandages. I have witnessed frightful scenes, where the patient 
has been an uneducated colt of three months old, as wild and as 
strong as a stag. 

The strum of the mare frequently comes on the fifth or sixth 


*I am much grieved to learn that a certain Nobleman, well known and highly appreciated 
in the Sporting World, has this present season been a sufferer to an extent perfectly unpre- 
cedented, excepting in the case of ** The bad year at Petworth ;” when and where, from some 
particular exciting cause, which was, I believe, never discovered, nearly the whole of the 
brood mares produced dead foals. So general was the calamitous visitation, that even the 
cart mares and she asses upon the estate, suffered to an equal extent with the thorough- 
breds. The noble lord referred to must, however, bear in mind, that “ better times will 
ene,” 
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day, but I have invariably found the ninth day after foaling to 
o the most proper time to introduce the mare again to the 
orse. 

In my whole experience I never knew a mare to refuse the stal- 
lion upon that day ; and in my stud I have had at different periods, 
two mares that never shewed any symptoms of being in season, 
until the horse was offered ; yet they invariably received him upon 
that day, and were always stinted. 

About the time the GEstrum commences upon the mare, the foal 
generally begins to scour. I suppose the cause to be the milk be- 
coming heated by the excited state of the dam. 

This scouring is not usually productive of any harm to the foal, 
unless it continues four or five days without diminution, when the 
foal becomes weakened and emaciated. As it, however, disfigures 
the foal, by the excoriating nature of the discharge removing the 
hair from the vicinity of the fundament and thighs, I usually give, 
upon its first appearance, two table-spoonsful of common salt dis- 
solved in half a pint of cold water. Should this not stop it, which 
does not frequently occur, the next morning try two tea-spoonsful 
of laudanum in a quarter of a pint of mulled port wine, and repeat 
every six hours if necessary. 

Should the diarrhea be inconsiderable, or if there exists any 
disinclination to give medicine to the foal, a handful or two of malt, 
barley, or beans, may be allowed the mare in addition to her cus- 
tomary measure of corn; and this mild remedy will oftentimes 
prove efficacious. 

With respect to the treatment of the mare after foaling, I would 
advise you to let no opportunity pass, whenever there is a little 
warmth or sunshine, without giving both mare and foal the advan- 
tage of it. Evenif you dare not let them into the paddock, throw 
open the upper half of the door of the box, and let them both im- 
bibe as much pure oxygen as possible. ‘Thick gruel, malt and bran 
mashes, with plenty of ribbled oats stirred in them, should be given 
freely. Carrots, or Swede turnips, steamed potatoes, bruised whin 
or gorse, lucern, vetches, or any other green food, may be admi- 
nistered with advantage, until the spring grass is plentiful. 

A ribbling mill and chaff-cutting machine is indispensable. The 
best I have ever seen are made at Doncaster, by a person of the 
name of Farr. The best gorse bruiser that has fallen under my 
observation, is the one at Tickhill castle, made, I believe, some- 
where in the neighborhood of Mansfield. 

It is surprising how soon the foal, taught by the example of the 
dam, will begin to eat bruised or ribbled corn. I have known them 
to do so when only a few days old. Need I say how this must be 
encouraged? In my humble opinion this is the grand secret of 
Breeding ; and so firmly am I convinced of it, that my foals should 
eat sovereigns, had they strong nutriment in them. 

I firmly believe that it is the nature of our climate, which allows 
us to force foals with impunity, that has raised England to the emi- 
nence which she now enjoys, as a horse-bréeding country. 

Some mares are so greedy they will not allow their foals to feed 
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with them. Such unnatural mothers require to be tied apart to a 
ring in the wall high above the manger. 

Whilst I am upon this subject, I will relate a circumstance which 
happened nearly under my own observation. A friend of mine had 
sold a foal at a very high figure, and as it had never been handled, 


and had not been weaned, he had lent the dam to the purchaser, in . 


order to ensure its safe delivery. The mare was tied to the man- 
ger, whilst the groom retired into the house to take some refresh- 
ment, and receive his little douceur. When he returned, the foal 
was dead. Waving endeavored to pass round the mare, it had been 
caught in the rein of the head-stall and strangled. 

Supposing your mare to have foaled in the early part of January, 
it is not proper to introduce her to the stud before about the 8th 
or 10th of February, as before mentioned ; although I have found 
that missing the first return of nature, increases the risk of your 
mare not being stinted. The Qistrum returns periodically about 


Hi every nine days, until nature is satisfied. She is then said to be 


stinted. In order to be certain this is the case, she should be tried 

every nine days until the end of March, or beginning of April, 

after which period I should throw the mare up for the season, and 
| let her lie fallow rather than have her bring forth the next year later 
| than March. 

Observe that in these periodical returns of nature, the mare is 
more likely to be stinted, when they are rather upon the decline, 
indeed the later, the more certain of success ; also, that more than 
one satisfactory leap during each return is worse than useless. 

By the word satisfactory, 1 mean fully consummated. The 
groom sent with the mare should be convinced she has been pro- 
perly served ; a point not always attended to. 

The mare refusing is not always a sure criterion of her being 
stinted, for I have known instances of a mare having been to the 
stud house once only, and shewing no symptoms of breaking or 
turning again, still proving barren. Neither is it an infallible sign 
that a mare is not in foal, when she breaks, as it is technically 
called. Leila, by Waterloo, had her periodical returns of cestrum 
during the time she was heavy in foal with Lalla Rookh, and she 
was in season three weeks before she foaled. 

With respect to the management of the stallion. Of late years 
a very beneficial change has taken place, and you now seldom or 
ever see a stud horse kept in the condition of a prize ox. Time 
was, when a stallion was not considered fit for stud purposes until 
he was so overloaded with fat, that his points could scarcely be 
observed, and every mare he served was at the hazard of his life. 
That nine-tenths of the horses so kept did not die from apoplexy, 
is surprising. However, the matter seems better understood now, 
and stallions are kept in very much better condition than they used 
to be. : 

I think green food essential to the horse during the season—it 
keeps him cool, and I have observed often, that in cold and change- 
able springs, barren or. maiden mares very frequently turn again, 
and are seldom stinted until the stallion has green food given to 
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him, and that frequently appears to have an effect almost magical. 
After the brood mare has been either stinted or thrown up for the 
year, little remains to be done, unless to house her, and the suck- 
ing foal, during wet, and to pay strict attention to the breaking in 
of the foal. When housed for the night, its feet should always be 
carefully picked out and washed, and you should have a blacksmith 
to examine them every fourteen or twenty-one days. Occasional 
rasping or paring down the feet is absolutely necessary, and many 
an ill-formed and diseased foot is caused entirely by neglect in 
early life. After the feet have undergone supervision, the mane 
and tail should be smoothed with a water-brush, and the body 
gently rubbed over with a horse-brush or wisp of straw. At first 
these exercises should be confined to touching its body merely, 
with a wisp or brush. After a while they may be laid gently upon 
the quarters, until grown familiar it will enjoy the operation. When 
you have arrived at this point, a light head-collar should be put on, 
and the very best pattern of these that I ever met with, were at 
the shop of Durwen and Son, saddlers of Birmingham, who have 
had a great demand for some years, on account of the excellence 
both of the pattern and workmanship. They are very simple, 
light, strong, and convenient, and possess the recommendation of 
never shifting from their position, and of never chafing the skin. 
They are also easily put on and off, and I think any person who 
has tried them, will never use any other description. 

About the first week in September the foals should be weaned, 
and if their education has not been neglected, the weaning will be 
a matter of but trifling importance, and will soon be got over. 

The mares should be taken away entirely out of sight and hear- 
ing; they should be kept up a day or two, live entirely upon dry 
food, and have very little water. Their teats should be particularly 
attended to, and be drawn once or twice a day whilst necessary, 
to prevent any inflammation, induration, or gathering. 

The foals should ever after weaning be led to and from the pad- 
dock: for this purpose use a rein of soft dark-colored web, about 
five yards long, having a buckle at one end to attach to a ring in 
the head collar, at the other end there should be a loop. 

Be very quiet and careful withthem; never even speak to them 
roughly, give them plenty of kibbled oats, and if the autumn and 
winter are wet, chilly and severe, give them a few good old beans 
kibbled with the oats. Let them have a mild dose of physic every 
five or six weeks, to carry off all humors, and prevent the accu- 
mulation of internal fat. Never mind what some timid person may 
say about heating the blood, and so forth. An occasional dose of 
medicine, and the grass they eat, will counteract all ill effects— 
thus you will go on, making them hardy and tractable—strength- 
ening their constitution and stamina, increasing their size with use- 
ful materiel, until full of condition they are fit to go into the trainer’s 
hands, when I pledge myself that every feed of oats will tell, and 
they will turn out somewhat different to those feather bed things 
which (fed principally upon steamed Swede turnips, and skimmed 
milk, until they are as fleshy as bullocks, and soft as the food upon 
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which they have fattened,) melt away like butter in the sun when 
put into training, and are never bigger than when they were sold 
by auction as yearlings. 

Upon no account suffer extraneous matters to lie about either in 
box, yard, or paddock. Brooms, shovels, buckets, old stumps of 
trees, posts and rails, hurdles, lime or building materials, agricultu- 
ral tools, and implements of husbandry, are too often the cause of 
ghastly accidents. Bear in mind, that if there is a dangerous place 
to be found, there will you see the foals. ‘They are like children, 
always seeking for amusement, and sooner than not be employed 
they will be in mischief, and will oftentimes choose most dangerous 
playthings. 

Wishing you all the success you may deserve in your breeding 
establishment, I bid you farewell, gentle reader, with this strict in- 
junction, do not lock up the corn-bin. SAGITTARIUS. 

London (New) Sporting Magazine for May 1840. 





RACING, FOX-HUNTING, FISHING AND FOWLING. 


ORIGINAL. 





“Tat whensoever eyther the melancholy heaviness of his thought, or the per- 
turbacyons of his own fancies, shrink up sadnesse in him, he may remove the 
same ; I will now entreat of Fishe-ponds, and those lawful and praiseworthy ex- 
ercises and recreations in which (with God’s fear and care of not offending his 
neighbour) a man may soberly spend those hours which he may lawfully bestow 
in the cheerful reviving and stirring up of his spirit, foredone with heavy toil.” 





Sucu are the words, gentle reader, of old Gervase Markuam, 
who wrote a book on “ Country Contentment,” full of ‘“ piety and 
gentilnesse, and pleasaunt sports.” Do not take fright and shy off, 
if thou art a good Christian. It will not harm thee to approach 
and examine them. ‘There may be more in them than thou art at 
first aware of. Deep philosophy sometimes wears a simple garb. 
And if thou hast had nobler and more moral and higher means of 
satisfying a certain innate craving of poor human nature, that is 
alluded to by our author, than Field Sports, it is well for thee. 
Thou hast been the subject of a miracle. And it is no merit in 
thee if thou art constrained to higher aims and more ennobling 
views. But art thou ever listless, “ foredone with heavy toil” ? 
Dost thou ever suffer from that disease which is said “to let poor 
folks alone”—ennui? Dost thou ever need excitement, emotion, 
the “reviving and stirring up of thy spirits”? J know thou dost. 
For notwithstanding all thy own endeavors, and notwithstanding 
this is the age of improvement, man, like Pompey’s feast of many 
dishes and seeming variety, when closely examined is found to be 
“all made of one hog, nothing but pork differently disguised.” 
And I doubt whether, by as many crosses as the Leicester Sheep 
and Durham Cows have suffered, even if we had Frederick of 
Prussia, with his Grenadiers and little drummer to begin with, we 
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shall ever so improve the breed of men, as to free the species from 
certain hereditary traits. Some of these are simply physical— 
others, though intimately connected with the body, extend to the 
spirit, and among these the desire to be excited, the besoin détre ex- 
cité, or innate inclination, sometimes to kick up our heels, after 
some fashion or other, is perhaps the most remarkable as it is the 
most obvious. It is one, I believe, that will not be easily bred 
out. None but the converted man kicks up heavenward, and even 
he sometimes kicks in a contrary direction. Now, gentle reader, 
as he constitutes not the one thousandth part of the human race, 
let us examine the direction and tendencies taken by this desire of 
our nature in the rest of mankind. Most happy for us would it 
be, were we all brought to feel its force propelling us in one, in the 
right direction. But as we manifestly do not, it becomes us as 
wise men, philosophers, and patriots, to look at our nature as it is 
constituted, and in our efforts at improvement, to aim at attainable 
objects. ‘To direct this natural flow of the feelings into channels 
the least dangerous, and, if it may be, into those from which some 
good may be derived, is all that is practicable till we find, in the 
march of improvement, the means of breeding it out of our nature. 
When that shall be accomplished, then will happen I know not 
what. Inthe mean time let us examine the directions taken by 
this feeling, or rather instinct, for brutes as well as men are obe- 
dient to it. Andif we find that our favorite care-killers do as 
little mischief, or less than others, thought very innocent or neces- 
gary, or even praiseworthy and pious, call not on any gentle reader 
to forego them. 

We claim for them, as a matter of justice, that their effects shall 
be considered and estimated apart from all inconsequential and col- 
lateral considerations, upon the same reasonable grounds that every 
good man charges not upon Christianity the perversions of its doc- 
trines and the abuses of its perfect morality. We know that gam- 
bling, and dissipation, and licentiousness, in Protestant Countries, 
have disgraced Camp-Meetings as well as Race Courses. And 
‘“‘the very same piece of brass which the old Romans adored, now 
with a new head on its shoulders, like an old friend with a new 
face, is worshipped with equal devotion by the modern Catholics 
at Rome—and Jupiter appears again with as little change of name 
as of materials in the character of the Jew-Peter.” [t is really sur- 
prising to see with what apparent fervor of devotion all ranks and 
ages, and sexes, kneel to, and kiss the toe of this brazen image. 
We charge not these upon true religion. Upon just and equal 
laws we lay not the sin of the bribed Judge, the packed juryman, 
and the perjured witness. Liberty of speech and of the press we 
do not reprobate and denounce, because the malicious tongue utters 
slanders, which the licentious press prints and publishes to the 
world. Well, then, let us now consider some of the exciting causes 
of strong emotion, which men delight in. And first comes War, 
waged with the sword, the pen, and the tongue. "Tis a game all 
living creatures love to play at; and even those who do not take 
a hand in it, love to look on and see it through a window. Hear 
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in what terms the skilful anatomist of human passions speaks of 
War with the Sword. Notwithstanding its train of horrors and of 
miseries, mark the epithets applied to it :— 


“ Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars, 
That make Ambition Virtue! O, farewell! 
Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 

The royal banner ; and all quality, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of GLorious War.” 


i do not ask the Quaker only, and the meek member of the Peace 
Societies, to compare the legitimate consequences of this kind of 
glorious war, with those of our favorite field sports, Racing, Hunt- 
ing, Fishing, and Fowling. Behold Jerusalem, gentle Christian 
reader, in the power of the host of Titus. Look into the streets: 
of Badajoz, when Wellington poured into them the storm of glo- 
rious war. Walk upon the blood-stained banks of our own river 
Raisin, or hear the shriek that comes up from the valley of Wyo- 
ming— 

‘Look here, upon this picture, and on this.” 


Let us now slightly glance at other varieties of war. [Let us sheath 
the sword and draw the Pen, or only move that instrument which 
the inspired writer, the wisest of men, declares whenever “ soft 
breaketh the bone.” ‘Death and life are in the power of the 
tongue.” ‘Three of these varieties, the Bellum Logicum, the Bel- 
jum Politicum, and the Bellum Theologicum, as they are called 
when they come out dressed on parade days, but better known in 
their every-day clothes as Metaphysical Disputation, Political Dis- 
cussion, and Theological Controversy—are commonly reckoned not 
only very harmless and pleasant divertisements, but extremely use- 
ful and instructive exercises. ‘The first, though seemingly the least 
exciting, has gotten an ugly sobriquet—Logomachy. Is not this 
a slander on this exercise,in which all men, Pagan, Christian, 
and Mahomedan, indulge. What harm has ever, or can result from 
the discussion of abstract metaphysical questions? A Captain of 
consummate skill and dauntless bravery in their ranks, Dugald— 
not Dalgetty, but—Stewart says that “the zeal of Theological con- 
troversy could hardly exceed,” (and that is saying a great deal in 
two words) “that with which the Nominalists and Realists” (we 
shall learn who they were presently) “ had for sometime maintained 
their respective doctrines. Sovereigns were led to interest them- 
selves deeply in the contest, and even to employ the civil power in 
supporting their favorite opinions. ‘The Nominalists procured the 
death of Jchn Huss, who wasa Realist—the Realists, on the other 
hand, obtained in the year 1479 the condemnation of John de We- 
ralia, who was attached to the party of the Nominalists. These 
contending sects carried their fury so far as to charge each other 
with the sin against the Holy Ghost.” 


Now tell us all about this war, 
And what they kill’d each other for? 


Why, in truth, gentle reader, because the Realist maintained the 
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opinion that-such words as animal, man, stone, and tree, called ge- 
neral terms in language, mean some real thing, while the Nominal- 
tsts contended that they only indicate a conception of the mind, to 
which we give a name or nomen!!! 
The Bellum Politicum, or 
Wordy War for loaves and fishes, 
For golden spoons and silver dishes, 

is nearly as bad, though not quite. For in the latter some of the 
combatants sometimes know what they fight, write, and talk for, 
and in this case they are not so “bitter bad” as when they fight 
for—nothing. When a battle is over, Nothing satisfies neither 
party, so they have only to go at it again. But in the other case, 
something satisfies somebody, and there is quiet till that is gone. 
Even Sylla’s soldiers did not become restless till the spoils of war 
were consumed. ‘The .circumstances of political controversy, 
when it is-confined to the tongue and the pen, are certainly not 
less striking than those which are sometimes witnessed on the Race 
Course. It is true, that when any unfair advantage on the latter 
field of fame is taken, it is reprobated, and the party is ruled off, 
or at least is declared distanced. Hast thou heard of no jockey 
tricks played on the political track. No crossing, and jostling, and 
poling, and getting the whip hand—no spattering with mud—no 
blinding the eyes—no bribing of jockeys—no making horses or 
men safe—no betting—no hedging? No disputing the decision of 
Judges—no holding on to the stakes? Match it on the race field 
if you can—five to one you cannot beat it. I beg pardon, thou 
art not a betting man. “Tis well—you’d surely loose your charac- 
ter—I don’t mean that. ‘Take up the political newspapers of the 
day, edited, if you will, by members of Christian Churches, and 
behold what pranks they.play. 


‘Compound for sins they are inclined to,” 

“‘ By damning those they have no mind to.” 
Let but an old political fox attempt to steal away, and how quickly 
you hear the view halloa! In a moment the whole pack is at his 
heels, and they run into him before he has hardly cleared the cover. 
Jack Mytton himself was not a more reckless rider than are the 
political Meltonians. If you cross their line, they will ride over 
you without remorse, and hardly look behind to see if you are 
killed. 

But this is nothing, for the intensity of its excitement, to the 
Bellum ‘Theologicum, or holy war. Rouse but the ‘ odium,” and 
all hell holds a festival. For a priest hates with his whole soul, 
‘‘worse than a woman.” Sue me foralibel? Doit. And I will 
plead in justification the truth of the charge, and introduce as my 
witnesses the stake, fire, faggots, auto-da-fa, the wheel, and the 
cross. 

Why, even Peter the Hermit, gentle reader, was the most mag- 
nificent Cocker that ever existed on this earth. He placed in the 
pit Richard Ceur de Lion and Saladin, two as game cocks as ever 
fought. ‘The whole world witnessed that fight, one half giving 
wing to Richard, and the other to Saladin, and it was thought a 
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glorious spectacle for Christian men, who would shrink with horror 
from the sight of two dunghill fowls arrayed in battle by sinful men. 
These dreadful scenes of carnage for conscience sake, happened 
in the dark ages. Nothing like them occurs in these enlightened 
times. ‘The weapon is changed (who are we to thank for that ?) but 
not the will or warfare. Do we not see, even while | am writing 
this feeble apology for comparatively innocent, healthful, spirit-stir- 
ring, invigorating, open-heartening, field sports, that cherish malice 
and ill-will against no man, two sectarian preachers pitted by their 
respective congregations against each other? ‘There stand these 
congregations, as well as other spectators, gloating over the arena, 
while their pastors—that is often a mistake—fed, not feeders, is a 
more faithful translation—stab the polemical gaffs into each other. 
Aye, but light, and truth, and evangelical piety, gush from every 
wound, and flow from every flutter. I deny it utterly. Malice, 
hatred, and ill-will, and all uncharitableness, are the inevitable con- 
sequences. Give these pious digladiators only the power of the 
Sword, and they would play the same game with that for conscience 
sake, and they would imprison, torture, and kill those who differed 
from them. ‘These pious contests with the tongue and the pen in- 
flict more wounds on the cause of Christianity, are more immoral 
in their tendencies, and more degrading exhibitions, than the sports 
of the ring and the pit. They have no more legitimate connexion 
with preaching the Gospel, than gambling and drinking have with 
field sports. 

In truth there is no unmixed good in our various modes of yield- 
ing to excitement, and I do not like to see a long faced fellow pok- 
ing at the mote in his neighbor’s eye, which he cannot plainly see 
for the beam in his own. If we banish sports and pastimes, manly 
in their character, because they may be abused, where shall we 
stop? It is true that the need of excitement in our nature, like 
the besoin détre aimée in woman, produces both good and evil, a 
good wife and a wicked jade. But so longas good, active, endura- 
ble horses, fine, sharp-scented, sagacious, faithful dogs, and fear- 
less, intrepid, hearty, vigorous men in the higher ranks of society, 
are useful and good things, the exciting emotions that only will 
produce them must be permitted to do their work. I am at a loss 
to conceive how else we are to have them. 

Ask the dyspeptic student, the care-worn man of business, the 
victim of sedentary or de bout-enary confinement, to take exercise, 
for health and relaxation, without any other object or exciting aim, 
and he will point you to the treadmill, its prototype. That will do 
as well. Good men rise from the table, where they have written 
a sarcastic and bitter lampoon, poured out a “ huge jug of aqua- 
fortis,” on the head of a controversial adversary to ‘‘ walk up and 
down the road” for exercise, in most lugubrious innocence, who 
would consider their soul’s salvation in imminent danger from taking 
the same exercise, to the “ sweet entrancing voice of the viol,” in 
a room with ladies, or on a smooth elliptical road mounted on a 
fleet delighted courser’s back. 


“Oh! the souls that are lost by dancing !” 
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True, said the sensible divine, but they are shoe-soles. Many of 
the same sort are lost by racing, hunting, fishing, and fowling ne- 
vertheless. 

Ostentatious displays of vanity and tendency to extravagant ex- 
penditure, have been fostered at fairs to raise funds to build churches, 
and raffles at the winding up have been hinted at. “ O trumpery! 
O Moses!” If Arthur Taylor will come to Kentucky, he will find 
that he has yet something to learn in putting high-bred cattle in 
condition. And that even the pious can teach him a thing or two 
in that line. They can put a Durham Bull “ right” for a silver 
cup in less time than he can “ Old White-Nose.” ‘They curry and 
rub, blanket, feed, and fill, and can put on more flesh in a month 
than he can take off intwo. They are as nice and critical judges 
of points as he is, and dilate with more unction on the powers of a 
bull than he could on those of a horse. Indeed he is rather silent 
on the perfections of his horses, and they on the imperfections of 
their bulls. In this there is a difference, but it does not amount to 
much. He trains for a cup, so do they. He gains it by putting 
the best animal in the best condition. So do they. And if he 
can beat them in a race, they can distance him ina swop. They 
speak of their own experience, and I from mine. Inthis they have 
the advantage of me. 

But this is a digression—revenons @ nos moutons. Society suffers 
less from running down a fox than running down—character,— 
skinning the eyes of a doe is more innocent that those of a damsel, 
‘ut haeriat lateri lethalis arundo.” Fly-fishing is as harmless, if 
not so profitable, as tickling two-legged trout. And to bring down 
at the first fire a long dill in the country, is far pleasanter than to 
have one even presented at you in town, te judice, gentle reader. 
J am not the advocate of inebriety, immorality, or vice, but the 
friend of real piety and virtue. All cant I utterly despise, and do 
believe that if the ‘* Country Contentments” that head this article, 
were cried down or taken away, they would be succeeded by other 
causes of excitement and emotion infinitely more injurious to so- 
ciety, more liable to abuse, and productive of less good. 

VINDEX. 





ADVENTURE IN THE CUMBERLAND MOUNTAINS. 


BY JOHN S. SLEEPER, ESQ. 


A FEw years ago, some gentlemen went on a hunting excursion 
to the Cumberland Mountains, which divide Virginia from Ken- 
tucky. They established their camp in a wild, secluded valley— 
and made preparation for a week’s capital sport. But on the first 
day’s diversion, Capt. Stanwood, a brave and athletic officer in the 
army, strayed away from his companions in quest of game—and 
after wandering about for some hours, was obliged to entertain the 
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very unwelcome opinion that he had lost his way. But accustomed 
to a backwoods life, and armed with a good rifle, a tomahawk, and 
hunting knife, he did not regard the event in so serious a light as 
many would have done—and, indeed, if he had been provided with 
provisions, he would not have suffered a moment’s uneasiness about 
the matter. 

As the shades of night began to fall, he struck a light with the 
fire-works he carried in his pocket, built a good fire with the dry 
wood which he found in abundance around him—placed his arms 
in such a manner that he could seize them in an instant if neces- 
sary, then stretched himself upon the ground, and, overcome with 
the fatigues of the day, slept soundly until morning. He then 
arose, and resumed his attempt to find his way back to the camp. 
He soon came to a portion of this unexplored wilderness, where 
the trees were not large, but where there was a dense growth of 
underwood—and after he had been with much labor striving to 
make his way through it for about an hour, he became aware that 
some wild animal was following in his footsteps. 

He could distinctly hear the cracking of the bushes—and could 
now and then catch a glimpse of the creature through the bushes 
at a distance—yet he was unable to ascertain the species of ani- 
mal which seemed so kindly determined to cultivate an acquaint- 
ance with him. He, however, looked to the priming of his rifle. 
loosened his knife in the sheath, and prepared himself to make a 
desperate struggle, if attacked. 

It was not long before he emerged from the thick growth of un- 
derwood, and found himself on the side of a barren mountain, 
where the rocks were disposed in platforms and shelves one over 
the other, and extending apparently toa great distance. He stepped 
out on one of these platforms, and commenced walking off rapidly, 
with the intention of putting as much space as possible between 
him and the prowling enemy—occasionally looking back to learn 
if he was followed. He had not gone more than a hundred and 
forty yards before he saw creeping out of the thicket, with a stealthy 
pace, an enormous panther, or catamount, which took a ledge above 
him, and followed after him, apparently resolved that they should 
not part company until they had become a little better acquainted 
with each other’s merits. 

Capt. Stanwood, although brave and inured to perils by flood 
and field, well knew the character of his cunning and ferocious 
companion, and did not feel so much at ease as if it were a deer, or 
even a wolf or bear, that had come out of the thicket. He knew 
that he could not get rid of the panther until after a combat, which 
must result in the death of one, perhaps both. He was a good 
marksman—but he well knew the consequences of only wounding 
his antagonist—and resolved not to fire at him until he could be 
sure of lodging a ball in his heart—otherwise the ferocious beast 
would spring upon him, and in his rage and agony would tear him 
limb from limb. 

They journeyed onwards in this way, for a distance of two or 
three miles ; whenever Captain Stanwood stopped, his enemy on 
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the ledge above him would also stop, and lie down, with his huge 
paws projecting, cat like, from his breast, as if ready for a sudden 
spring. At length Capt. S. found himself approaching the termi- 
nation of the rocky ledge, and was very anxious to bring the affair 
to a crisis before he entered the wood—where the advantage would 
be altogether on the side of his grim adversary. Besides the pan- 
ther had been gradually lessening the space between them, and 
was now within a distance of not more than sixty or seventy 
yards. 

He stopped—the panther also stopped—Capt. Stanwood looked 
to his flint, and primed his rifle with fresh powder. He also took 
his hatchet and knife from his side, and placed them on a rock, 
breast high, against which he was standing, that he might seize 
them at once if his rifle should fail him, and he be compelled to 
grapple hand to hand with the fiercest and most dreaded of the 
inhabitants of the wilderness. He then put the rifle to his eye, 
and directed it towards a white spot upon the panther’s breast, 
which was visible from the spot where he stood. It was an anxious 
moment, and he fancied fora time that his nerves trembled. He knew 
that his life, perhaps, depended upon the accuracy of his aim, and 
he resolved to suspend operations a minute, for his nerves to ac- 
quire their wonted rigidity. He then again coolly raised the rifle, 
put it to his shoulder, and a sharp report reverberated from the 
sides of the mountain. He saw through the smoke, that the cata- 
mount sprung upwards six or eight feet, and fell motionless upon 
the rock. Stanwood reloaded his rifle, and then ascended the side 
of the mountain until he reached a spot above where his enemy 
lay extended—he fired another shot at his head, but the animal 
moved not, and he was convinced that it was dead. He then found 
on examination that the first shot had pierced his thorax, and per- 
forated his heart. 

Capt. Stanwood went on his way, rejoicing that he had so for- 
tunately escaped. He entered the forest before him, and pursued 
a direction which he thought would take him to the camp. He 
was fatigued and hungry—but late in the afternoon a bear crossed 
his path, and uttering a half stifled growl seemed inclined to dis- 
pute his further progress. A bullet from the Captain’s rifle, how- 
ever, put an end to the contest before it had hardly begun, and in a 
few minutes the bear was flayed, and our adventurer proceeded on, 
carrying on his shoulders the shaggy skin of the animal, and enough 
of his flesh to serve for a good supper, and breakfast on the follow- 
ing day. About sunset he came to a rocky ledge, in which was a 
cave, where he had sonre idea of passing the night, and was about 
' gathering some materials for a fire, when he concluded to proceed 
on his way as long as the twilight lasted. He soon reached the 
banks of a small stream that he could not ford, which he knew was 
but a few hours’ walk from the camp, and concluded to return to 
the cave, cook some supper, and take up his lodging for the night, 
and in the morning resume his journey. 

It was quite dark when he reached the cave. He entered it, 
placed his rifle on some dry leaves, with which the floor was covered, 
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when, to his astonishment and horror, he grasped a man’s foot ! 
He sprang back and caught up his rifle—at the same time he heard 
the individual, whose slumbers he had thus unceremoniously in- 
terrupted, jump up and seize his arms. Stanwood yelled out ina 
voice that must have alarmed all the wild beasts within earshot,— 
** Who’s there ?—speak quick, or I fire.” 

The occupant of the cave hastily answered—* A friend !—don’t 
fire, Stanwood !—I’m glad I’ve found you at last.” 

Stanwood recognized the voice of Capt. Wilson, an old friend 
and companion in arms, who had made one of the hunting party, 
and who, it appeared, had started that morning alone in quest of 
his friend, who, he rightly imagined, had lost his way. He had hit 
upon his track in the afternoon, and followed it until he came to 
the spot where lay the carcase of the bear, and continued on until 
he came to the cave, where, finding Stanwood had gone on, Wilson, 
worn out with fatigue, resolved to abide till morning. He had 
thrown himself down on the leaves, and had just fallen into a 
sound sleep, when he was aroused by Stanwood seizing him by 
the leg. 

The friends struck a light, made a rousing fire, roasted some 
huge slices of “bear venison,” and passed a comfortable night in 
the cave; next morning they returned to the camp without meeting 
with any further adventures. 





The Veterinarian. 
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THE EPIDEMIC AMONG CATTLE. 





“TO THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


“Tue President and Council having referred the consideration 
of the subject of the present Epidemic among Cattle, &c., to the 
Veterinary Committee to report a concise and practical statement 
of its symptoms and treatment, for the information of the members, 
the committee, in concert with Professor Sewell, have drawn up 
the following recommendations of the simplest remedies at present 
in use for arresting the progress of the disorder ; but as the object 
of the council is to collect, as well as to disseminate information, 
and inasmuch as the disease varies in its character, according to 
locality and the circumstances under which the animals are placed, 
the council request, that, should any cases occur dissimilar from 
those described, or any other remedies be found efficacious, they 
may be fully communicated to the secretary. 

“ James Hupson, Secretary. 

**5, Cavendish-Square, London, April 8, 1840.” 


“This disease, like the epidemic or influenza among horses 
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during the spring of 1836, being in many instances of a slight na- 
ture, the constitution does not always suffer from fever, either of 
the typhus kind or of an inflammatory character, and recovery 
takes place without the administration or application of medicinal 
agents. ‘The attack does not always commence in the same form, 
but ultimately terminates in a general disease of the same type and 
character: in some animals it commences in the feet, between the 
claws, and in others it appears to have begun at the mouth; in 
others a stiffness in the legs of the animals is first perceived, as if 
treading upon thorns and briars: then follows a discharge of saliva 
from the mouth, and a champing of the lips, accompanied with 
blisters on the tongue, palate and lips: the blisters peel off, and 
loss of appetite and general debility ensue. 

** As the disease appears occasionally to partake both of inflam- 
matory action, and also to assume the appearance (if neglected) of 
a low fever, Professor Sewell, of the Royal Veterinary College, 
recommends in the first place, strict attention to the regimen, dry 
and warm lodging, fresh air, giving the cattle plenty of dry bedding, 
and keeping them clean. 

‘From all the information received by the Society, the disease 
appears to commence with slight inflammatory action, in which 
case the farmer should immediately take measures to check its pro- 
gress by the administration of sulphur combined with Epsom salts, 
or other mild aperients, as castor oil, cold-drawn linseed oil, aloes, 
&c.; and, should cough or difficulty of breathing denote an attack 
of fever, bleeding may be resorted to; but if the symptoms do not 
yield to this treatment, the owner should immediately apply to the 
most experienced veterinary surgeon in his neighborhood ; and if 
such a one should not be at hand, Professor Sewell recommends 
the following treatment :— 

“ Mouth, Tongue, Palate, Lips and Throat.—For the blisters of 
the mouth, &c., the most simple remedy will be found to be a weak 
solution of sulphate of copper (blue vitriol), in the proportion of 
one ounce to a pint of water. ‘This lotion will be found useful for 
the blisters which appear in any other parts of the body, excepting 
the feet, in which case poultices are preferable, as allaying the pain 
and inflammation. If sore throat attends the attack, apply a seton 
under the throat. 

‘“‘ Feet—Pare away that horny part of the hoof which has be- 
come separated from the foot by the disease, and then apply, in the 
first instance, a warm poultice of bran, oatmeal, or linseed meal, 
followed by the use of fomentations of milk-warm water, and con- 
tinue this treatment until the inflammatory symptoms are abated. 
Then use the lotion above-mentioned. In some cases of foul ul- 
ceration, and the appearance of proud flesh, apply a saturated solu- 
tion of blue vitriol. 

“* Remark.—The feet are found to do best by being left unban- 
daged, and the animal should be allowed a good bed of clean dry 
litter. 

“ Teats and Udder.—These require the same application of fo- 
mentations and lotion as in the case of the feet. 
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“© Remark.—The milk should be drawn three or four times a day, 
to relieve the udder of that painful distention which appears to 
cause the formation of milk abscess (called garget). This abscess, 
when formed, should be fomented as before, opened with a lancet, 
and dressed with digestive or drawing ointment ; abscesses in any 
other part of the body are to be likewise freely opened and treated 
with the same applications; and in every case they ought to be 
examined and cleaned twice a day. : 

*“ Sores and Ulcers upon the Body and Limbs——To be washed 
with the saturated solution of blue vitriol. 

“ Tungs and Chest—When the lungs appear to be affected by 
shortness or difficulty of breathing, by laborious heaving of the 
flank and quick pulse (from sixty and upwards), coldness of the 
horns, ears, and muzzle, bleed from the neck according to the age, 
size, and strength of the animal ; insert a seton in the dewlap near 
the chest. 

“© Medicinal Treatment.—Mild aperients, namely, either four 
ounces of sulphur in warm gruel, or half a pint of cold-drawn lin- 
seed oil alone, or six ounces of Epsom salts dissolved in a quart 
of warm water. When the bowels are opened give a cooling 
diuretic, such as an ounce of saltpetre dissolved in a pint of warm 
water. 

“ Liver.—lIf a yellowness of the eyes and mouth, with a confined 
state of the bowels, shew the liver to be affected, proper doses of 
calomel should be administered in conjunction with the aperient 
purgatives. One drachm by weight of calomel will be sufficient 
for a dose. 

** Stomach and Bowels.—To correct acidity and tendency to pu- 
trescence in the food obstructed in the stomach and bowels, give 
one ounce of common pearlashes or washing soda dissolved in 
gruel, to which is to be added half an ounce of powdered ginger ; 
the whole mixed with warm ale; and when much inward pain or 
uncomfortable feeling be evinced by the animal, one ounce by 
measure of laudanum may be added. Should irritation exist in 
the bowels, as shewn by the animal shifting about, lying down, look- 
ing at the flanks, and mvaning, apply hot cloths to the under part 
of the bellv, and, as soon as possible, a blister (either in the form 
of liquid or ointment). 

“ Kidneys.—Should the urine appear tinged with blood, denoting 
some affection of one or both kidneys, apply hot fomentations to 
the back and loins, or a fresh sheep-skin with the inside placed 
upon the back of the animal: avoid all diuretic medicine, and give 
drink sparingly. 

** General treatment.—A general rule cannot be safely recom- 
mended by which to combat the disease in all situations, the more 
vigorous constitution of cows in the country having been success- 
fully treated by the active depletion of bleeding and purgatives, 
which have, on the contrary, proved fatal in the plethoric but 
enervated cows of the London dairies; but, in every case, too 
great a stress cannot be laid on the absolute necessity of the strict- 
est cleanliness ; and, with regard to the diet, mucilaginous drinks 
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will always aid recovery, as oatmeal, linseed (whole or bruised), 
starch, either of these being boiled with water into a thick gruel ; 
and the best produce of the farm ought to be given for the food of 
the diseased animal. When the disease has been subdued, leav- 
ing the animal in a weak state, a chalybeate tonic will be found of 
much use, namely, an ounce of sulphate of iron (commonly known 
in the country as green copperas) dissolved in a pint of warm wa- 
ter, twice a-day. As the disease rapidly changes in its character, 
it will be highly necessary to apply the remedies in the earliest 
possible stage of the disorder. 

“N.B. Surer.—The foregoing treatment applies to sheep, 
taking into consideration the local circumstances under which they 
are placed, care being taken that the doses are moderate and suit- 
able to sheep. 

“In addition to these remedies of Professor Sewell, the com- 
mittee would strongly recommend the disordered animals to be 
kept apart from the other stock, as there is much doubt whether 
the disease does not partake both of an epidemic and infectious 
character.” 


UNSOUNDNESSES OF THE HORSE NOT NAMED. 


BY PROFESSOR STEWART, GLASGOW. 


I HAVE met, more than once, with several causes of lameness 
which have never, so far as I know, been described. They are 


not mentioned in books, and they are so little known in stables, that 
they have received no name. It is very important to know and to 
remember them in the examination of horses for unsoundness. 

Sprain of the Extensor Pedis of the hind leg is not rare; I mean 
the tendon, not the muscle. It is seated midway between the hock 
and the fetlock joints on the front of the leg. ‘To the eye it looks 
like the effect of a blow or injury received in leaping: but on ap- 
plication of the fingers, the skin will be found free and unthickened, 
showing that the swelling is not there, but in the tendon. When 
slight, the horse goes sound after a little exercise, but he is stiff or 
lame after rest ; and much work makes him lamer during the next 
day. I think it may be produced by knuckling of the pastern. I 
have found no treatment of any use but firing and blistering, with 
four or six weeks’ rest. 

Sprain of the Peroneal Tendon, or of the ligament by which it is 
bound to the head of the metatarsal bone, I have seen several 
times. ‘The horse is lame, most frequently on both legs. There 
is some swelling just below the bend of the hock joint, towards 
the outside, and it is tender. I donot knowhow it is produced. I 
treat it by firing and blistering. But the horse must rest at least 
two months. If put sooner to work, the lameness returns. 

Sprain of the Tendo-Achillis—In all the cases that I have seen 
of this injury, it has been produced suddenly and by hard work. 
The tendons have been thickened and tender from the os calcis up 
to the muscles of the thigh; most usually both are affected, but I 
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have seen the injury in one only. So far as I have seen the horse 
is always lame. But Mr. Binning Horne, near Jowne, tells me, 
in a letter, of two cases in which there seemed to be no constant 
lameness. Speaking of one, he says, ‘“ When I purchased the 
horse, the tendons above the hock seemed very large, which I fool- 
ishly imagined to betoken great strength. In ordinary road-work 
no weakness could be challenged. In leaping high he never clear- 
ed his hind legs, but that I attributed to awkwardness: and it was 
not till I hunted him that the lameness fully shewed itself. Consi- 
derable inflammation and great enlargement of the tendon ensued, 
causing total lameness in both hind legs. I had him blistered, and 
when ready, he was sent to grass till he got sound, and had no 
more enlargement than when I bought him. He was afterwards 
exchanged, and the last time I heard of him I was told that he was 
the prettiest gig-horse in Liverpool, and going sound.” 

Splents in the Hind Leg are a rather common cause of lameness. 
They are generally just below the head of the metatarsals, and on 
the inside. ‘The horse goes wide and lame, as he does with splents 
in the fore leg. ‘The treatment is the same for both, but the horse 
often gets sound without any treatment. 

I have yet to speak of one or two unnamed lamenesses in the 
fore-leg, but must wait until a more convenient opportunity. 














ON THOROUGH-PIN AND ENORMOUS BURSAL ENLARGEMENT 
OF THE HOCK. 


BY MR. J. W. IONS, V.S.,. WATERFORD. 


A LARGE bay hunter, the property of F. Penrose, Esq., and that 
had just arrived from Mr. White’s, of the Hippodrome, in London, 
il. was sent to my stables. The moment I saw it I was astonished at 
Hii the appearance of the parts, for they were as large as a man’s hat, 
‘| and tense and hard as if ready to burst. 

Ht I immediately gave a dose of physic, and applied cold evaporat- 
| ing lotions for a few days, until the parts were free from inflamma- 
i tion, and then punctured the part which most pointed to the depth 
of an inch-and-a-half; but little or no fluid escaped. 
ih After this I commenced rubbing in daily the following ointment, 
for a quarter of an hour each time. 











Pit Hydriodate of Potass............-.-.-- as dteliindin 3yj 
| tii ebineninehisbenss dapnbase nanan 3i) 


ah became as fine as the other, and has remained so, although the 
Ht horse has been repeatedly hunted since, and was daily exercised 


a ; 
| i | In one month from the commencement of the rubbing the hock 
during the inunction. 
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Tuer Cracks or tHE Day.—The late Campaign at the North still leaves Bos- 
ton quite at the head of the Turf, but owing to the fact of his being excluded 
from running on one course, and being desired not to start on others, his owner 
will be compelled to withdraw him altogether. It is more than probable that he 
will never come North again; indeed, from all we can learn, it is likely that he 
will go to Carolina in the Fall. 

It 1s understood that Wagner will cross the Laurel Hill to Baltimore this sum- 
mer, so that before Boston leaves Virginia these two cracks may possibly take a 
turn at four mile heats after all. 

In another place will be found a spirited challenge to the Union by the friends 
of Gano—to run for $10,000 a side, h. ft., over the Lafayette Course at Augusta, 

ta. ‘This, no doubt, will be accepted by Boston, and we shall not be surprised 
if it is also taken up by others. In such an event, we beg to propose that the 
Match be merged in a Post Stake, play or pay—the subscription being $5000 
each. Such a Stake would be filled by four subscribers, if not more; and from 
the fact that four first rate horses would certainly start, gentlemen would be in- 
duced to attend from the remotest sections of the Union. 

Besides the owners of Boston and Gano, we think there are several others that 
would certainly become subscribers to the Georgia Post Stake. One chivalrous 
Carolinian has Monarch, Fanny, and Santa Anna. The Turfmen of the Old Do- 
minion would probably go in with the choice of Treasurer, Andrewetta, and Cam- 
den. The Virginia party have a long string of good ones to rely upon in case of 
accident, Reliance, Passenger, Tattersall, Black Boy, and Bandit, for instance. 
Wagner, Grey Medoc, and Sarah Bladen, would either of them be a good repre- 
sentative of the high-spirited Turfmen of the South-west, and Kentucky, out of 
a phalanx of good ones, could select a champion worthy of the race-horse region 
of the West. In fact, without taking into consideration the distinguished horses 
of Tennessee and Alabama, we make no doubt that a Post-Stake on the terms 
proposed would fill with five or six subscribers. 
























Recent Importations or Catrie, SHeEp, rTc.—The packet ship “ Philadel- 
phia” has arrived at this port fram London, since our last, with a very fine draft 
of Cattle and Sheep, for Wm. Henry Sovrnarp, Esq., of Perch Lake Farm, 
Jefferson County, and Erastus Cornine, Esq., of Albany, in this State. The 
following list of the stock has been furnished, with the prices annexed :— 









cows. HEIFERS. 
Gray, 5 yrs., cost 120 guineas. Spot, 2 yrs., cost 80 guineas. 
Lumpy, 8 yrs., “ 100 “ Astor Beauty, 2y.“ 80 “ 
Maria, 3 yrs. “ 105 “ Nancy, 2 yrs., . a *« 

CALVES. Victor, 1 yr., oh, _ atin 
Sir George,6 weeks, 40 “ Flora, 1 yr., "_ 6= 
Matilda, 9 “ 2 * Cherry 1 yr., ._* 





Major, a 
Three Rams, 75 guineas ; Ten Ewes, 75 guineas ; Two ditto, 20 guineas. 

The above is considered one of the finest selections of English Stock ever 
seen in this city. The editor of the ‘“‘ Express” states that “the cows are pro- 
digious in size, and their form denotes great strength and power. They are all 
from Herefordshire, and are the very best breed that England can produce. The 
sheep are of extraordinary size, being the Cotswold cruss with the Bake- 
well Lincolnshire, and the very best animals of the kind we have ever seen. The 
introduction of valuable stock like this is of immense importance to our agricul- 
tural and farming interest, for which Mr. S. deserves the thanks of the public. 
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They have been brought out in fine condition by Capt. Morgan, and without any 
accident.” 

Messrs. SHEPHERD, of Virginia, have just imported a very valuable and large 
addition to their herd of Cattle and other Stock, of which we annex the following 
information from the ‘ American Farmer” :— 

We have been favored with a printed catologue, which is annexed, of Short- 
horn Durham Cattle, Sheep and Hogs, selected for Mr. S. and his brother, by J. 
C. Etches, Esq., well known to the principal breeders of the United States as a 
skilful and faithful agent in the selection of stock—and in the instance before us, 
this duty was performed without regard to price, (the cattle in the list having 
averaged $500 each in England) the Messrs. Shepherd having determined to make 
their herd the very choice of the country. The principal part of the importation 
was made last Fall, and are now at the residence of one of the gentlemen named 
above, near Shepherdstown, but the first named, Miss Macnom, has just arrived, 
and passed on to join her companions. We think we may with safety reiterate 
the declaration, that a superior herd is probably not to be found in the United 
States than that of Mr. Shepherd. Mr. Clay, the distinguished Kentucky Sena- 
tor, himself a liberal importer and breeder, sometime since pronounced the highest 
eulogium on the stock of Mr. 8., since which, far more valuable and beautiful 
animals have been added thereto. Mr. S. has also just imported three most splen- 
did colts, one of which, by “ Liverpool,” cost $3000, and the other two about 
$2500 each—they arrived here last week, and passed on to their quarters in Vir- 

inia. 

We hope the liberality displayed by these gentlemen will be duly estimated 
by the public, and that their endeavors to introduce superior breeds of animals 
into the Old Dominion, will secure to them the approbation and encouragement 
of the liberal minded agriculturists of that and the neighboring States. 


A CATALOGUE of pure Durham Short-horned Cattle, Leicester Sheep, Berkshire and Suf- 
folk Hogs, selected by J. C. Ercnes, of Barton Park, near Derby, for Henry SHEPHERD, 
Esq., of Shepherdstown, Va., and R. D. SHEPHERD, Esq., of New Orleans, La. 


Miss Magnum, roan, calved Aug. 28, 1838, bred by Col. Cradock, of Hart- 
forth, near Richmond, Yorkshire ; got by Guardian, the property of Earl Spencer, 
by Magnumbonum (2243), out of Dairymaid by Young Rockingham (2549), 
etc. 

Charm, a white heifer, 2 yrs. old, bred by Col. Cradock ; got by Magnumbe- 
num (2243), out of Dairymaid, above, etc. 

Morgiana, a red and white heifer, 2 yrs. old, bred by Col. Cradock ; got by 
Magnumbonum (2243), out of Strawberry by a son of Pirate, etc. 

Keepsake, a light-colored heifer, roan neck, 2 yrs. old, bred by Col. Cradock, 
got by Magnumbonum (2243), out of Lofty by Forester, etc. 

Fortunate, a red and white spotted roan, caJved Feb. 12, 1837, bred by Mr. 
J. Dawson, of Gronant; got by Dr. Johnson (1919), by Devaux (1619), out of 
Adamina by Bertram (1716), out of Fortune by Alamode (725), ete. 

Figure, ared roan heifer, calved Oct. 1, 1837, bred by Mr. J. Dawson, of Gro- 
nant; got by Henwood (2114), by Wharfdale (1578), out of Mona (bred by Sir 
John Ramsden) by Firby (1039), out of Fig (390), g. d. Fatima, ete. 

Fortitude, a red and white heifer, calved in April, 1837, bred by Mr. J. Hunter, 
of East Parks, Durham, got by Rowland (bred by Mr. Wood, of Kimblesworth,) 
out of Rosebud by Richard (1376), etc. 

Alethia, a red heifer, one short horn, calved in May, bred by Mr. J. Hunter, of 
East Parks, got by Rowland, dam by Emperor, g. d. by Snowdrop, etc. 

Minna, light roan heifer, calved Feb. 14, 1838, bred by R. Pilkington, Esq., 
of Windle Hall, got by Windle (bred by the Rev. H. Berry), by Henwood (2114) 
out of Annetta by Hopewell (2135), g. d. Bellona, by Belvedere (1706), g. g. d. 
by Blucher (1725), g. g. g. d. Mr. Stephenson’s favorite Red Cow. 

This heifer, as a calf, won the sweepstakes at Liverpool, in October, 1838 ; 
her dam won the premium at Liverpool for the best yearling heifer, in 1836, the 
2 yr. old premium and sweepstakes in 1837, and in 1838 she was shewn for the 
best dairy cow and sweepstakes, and also for the best cow of any breed, all of 
which prizes she took ; and in the same year was shown as a 3 yr. old at Man- 


chester, and obtained the premium. Neither the cow nor calf has ever been 
beat!!! ; 
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Happiness, a light roan heifer, calved July 12, 1838, bred by R. Pilkington, 
Esq., of Windle Hall, got by Windle, out of Matilda by Hopewell (2135), ete. 

Victoria, a dark roan heifer, calved Oct. 30, 1837, bred by Mr. J. Fair, of French 
Field, got by Mr. T. Crofton’s Majesty (by Miracle 2d, 2322,) out of Snowdrop 
by Barnet, g. d. by Young Rockingham, g. g. d. by Wellington, etc. 

Sensitive, a red and white cow, 5 yrs. old, got by Young Remus (2523), by 
Remus (550), dam by Pilot, g. d. by Mr. Booth’s Albion, ete. 

Dorina, a roan heifer, calved 13th March, 1839, bred by Mr. S. Deighton, of 
Winston, got by Halley’s Comet (by Velocipede), out of Sensitive, etc. 


SHEEP. 

Four Shear Hog Rams, and four Theaves, bred by Mr. R. Smith, of Dishley, 
Leicestershire, from his celebrated flock, which, for size, symmetry, propensities 
to fatten, quantity and quality of wool, cannot be excelled. 

Four Theaves, bred by Mr. J. ©. Etches, Liverpool, are of pure Leicester 
blood, having won the first premiuin at the Liverpool Agricultural Show, 1838, 
for the best pen of Leicester or long-wooled lambs; they are of great size, with 
great propensities to fatten. 

PIGS. 

Two Berkshire Sows, bred by Mr. Brassington, of Somershal, Staffordshire, 
“ re old, which for size, fat, and weight, at two years old, cannot be ex- 
celled. 

A Berkshire Boar and Sow, bred by Mr. J. C. Etches, three months old, got 
by his celebrated boar, which won the first premium at the Liverpool Agricultu- 
ral Show in Oct., 1838, from a most excellent sow that was got by Lord Derby’s 
boar, which won the first premium at the Highland Society’s Show at Dumfries, 
in September, 1837. 

These animals, if well fed, will come to an enormous weight at 2 yrs. old. 

A Berkshire Sow, bred by W. Coke, Esq., Longford Hall, Derbyshire, ten 
pees old, is from a most excellent sow, and got by a thorough-bred Berkshire 

oar. 

A Berkshire Boar, bred by Mr. Wall, of Bart, Fields, Derbyshire, is well de- 
scended. 

A Suffolk Boar, bred by Sir George Crewe, Bart., of Calk Abbey, Derbyshire, 
seven months old. 

a Suffolk Sow, ten months old, bred by Mr. Adams, of Swarkstone, Derby- 
shire. 

A Suffolk Sow, bred by Mr. R. Smith, of Dishley. 

These Suffolk Pigs are famous for feeding on grass, turnips, and other vegeta- 
bles in the fields, and are very easy fed; if killed at eight months old, are very 
nice porkers, and command the highest price in the London Market. They have 
great propensities to fatten, and at two years old make great weight, and their 
bacon and hams are of the first quality. 

The whole of the Durham Cattle, Leicestershire Sheep, Berkshire and Suffolk 
Pigs, contained in this Catalogue, I have selected from eminent breeders, for 
Messrs. Shepherd, withthe greatest care and attention, as regards good shapes, 
early maturity, with the greatest propensities to fatten. J. C. Ercues. 

Barton Park, near Derby, June 24, 1839. 


Exrraorpinary Perrormance or 4 Nortuern Roapster.—A Match vs. 
Time, for $500 a side, came off on Wednesday, the 27th of May, in the vicinity 
of Boston, Mass., which exhibits in bold relief the hardy character and speed of 
the New England Stock of horses. A majority of the fine carriage and road 
horses of the North have a strain of Messenger’s blood, and no one would breed 
a decent looking mare to a horse that did not make pretensions to a pedigree as 
long as Sir Archy’s. Of course in nine cases out of ten these are spurious, and 
the publication of some of them would afford breeders of the genuine article so 
much fun, that we intend picking up half a dozen on our next visit ‘‘ Down East,” 
for that purpose. Still, not less, probably, than thirty thorough-bred horses, are 
annually sold on Long Island and in New Jersey, for country stallions, and the 
colts of Mambrino (a son of Messenger) command at this day the highest price, 
from the fact that the stock is deemed superior to any other for ordinary purposes. 

In the Match referred to, Mr. R. Demon drove his wagon horse Filo a distance 
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of One Hundred and Three Miles, over a hilly country road, between sunrise and 
sunset! Filo is a brown gelding, and is used daily by his owner, a respectable 
drover of Cambridge, who did not train him for the Match. Mr. Demon started 
from Murdock’s Hotel, Cambridge, at 36 minutes past 4 o’clock, A.M., and drove 
to Waltham and back, a distance of 16 miles, in 1 hour and 35 minutes. He 
then drove to Amherst, N. H., and back (87 miles), having performed three 
miles beyond his task, which was accomplished at 14 minutes to 7 P.M., with 
38 minutes to spare! The road to Amherst is not only hilly, but was not in good 
condition ; the weight of the carriage and driver was four hundred and seventy 
pounds! Mr. D.’s stops on the road occupied over three hours, during which he 
had so much confidence in his horse as to turn aside to make purchases, which he 
did to the amount of two droves of Cattle and four of Sheep! On coiming in, 
Mr. D. was greeted with tremendous cheers. ‘The horse was not in the least 
distressed, although Mr. D. is confident the distance driven was 106 miles. Filo 
has since been matched to trot 100 Miles in 12 Hours over a course, with the 
same weight, 470 lbs. An offer of $1200 to $1000 was made Mr. D., to trot 
Filo 100 Miles over a course, carrying 145]bs. (the appropriate Trotting Club 
weight), but was declined. With 145lbs. up, there are horses here “as plenty 
as blackberries ”’ that can beat him into fits. 


Gano's CHALLENGE To THE Union.—The following spirited challenge was 
published officially in the “ Spirit of the Times” of the 13th June :— 

AvaustTa, Ga., June 5th, 1840. 

W. T. Porter, Esq.: Dear Sir,—The friends of GANO are willing to back 
him to the amount of Ten Tuovsanp Dou.ars a side, half forfeit, against any 
named horse, mare, or gelding, in the Union, Four mile heats, agreeable to the 
rules of the Club over the Lafayette Course, on the day preceding the next Fall 
meeting, which commences on the 2d Tuesday, 8th of December. 

This challenge will remain open until the first day of August next, subject of 
course to be withdrawn should any accident happen to him previous to the ac- 
ceptance, which is not likely to occur as he is not in training. 

The forfeit shall be arranged to the satisfaction of the acceptor. 

Any communication on the subject, addressed to the subscribers, will receive 
prompt attention. Yours truly, Tuomas J. Watton. 

Aveustus LamgIN. 


Boston’s Accrptance.—The following response to the Challenge above ‘“ was 
not /ong a-coming,” our readers may think. We are pleased that the nail has 
not only been driven home, but clinched on the other side. ‘The following reply 
appeared in the “ Spirit of the Times” of the 20th ult. :— 


PETERSBURG, Va., June 16, 1840. 
To Messrs. THomas J. Watton and Avcustus LaMKIN : 

Gentlemen,—I have seen your communication of the 5th current, to WiLtt1am 
T. Porter, Esq., Editor of the “ Spirit of the Times,” proposing to run GANO a 
Match of “Ten Thousand Dollars a side, half forfeit, against any named horse, 
mare, or gelding, in the Union, Four mile heats, agreeable to the rules of the 
Club over the Layfayette Course, on the day preceding the next Fall Meeting.” 

T accept the Match with my horse BOSTON, the forfeit to be put up when- 
ever you may ask me or I may ask you. 


: Yours, with great respect, James Lone. 
P.S. You will please write me, to Washington City, when your Fall races 


commence at the Layfayette Course. J. L. 


Sa.es or Stocx.—Imported Hibiscus —Mr. Grorct Fryer, of Charleston, S. 
C., has disposed of an interest of one half in this fine horse to Mr. W. F. Hrero- 
nymous of Kentucky, in which State he will make his next season, near Lexing- 
= His cults dropped this Spring are considered equal to those of any horse in 

arolina. 

Red Bill, a crack Medoc colt, has gone into the stable of W. W. Bacon, 
Esq., at $5000. Mr. B.’s trainer is the well known Robt. Sterling Wooding, 
better known, perhaps, by the familiar appellation of ‘* Bob Wooding.” He was 
celebrated as a jockey, and made some eapital races over the Union Course, 
Long Island. As a trainer he has few equals west of the Alleghanies. 
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Tue Dersy or 1840.—The steam packet “ Great Western,” which arrived on 
the 19th ult., brings intelligence of the result of the Derby. She sailed from 
Bristol on the morning of the 4th ult., the day subsequent to the race, but by the 
extraordinary exertions of the Foreign Agent of the “ Spirit of the Times” the 
result of it was conveyed from Epsom by Express in time fer the Steamer. The 
Derby was run for on Wednesday, June 3d (the Oaks is run for on the following 
Friday). The State of the Odds on the 25th of May, is thus quoted :— 

THE DERBY. : 

3 to 1 agst Mr. Etwall’s Songster, by Mulatto, out of Melody (tk) trained by.. John Day. 

9 to 2 —— Lord Westminster’s Launcelot, by Camel, out of Banter(tk).... John Scott. 

6 to 1 —— Duke of Cleveland’s Theon, by Emilius, out of Maria (taken)... John Smith. 

8 to 1 —— Lord Albemarle’s Assassin, by ‘l'aurus, out of Sneaker (taken).. W.Edwards. 

18 to 1 —— Lord Kelburne’s Pathfinder, by Retainer, out of Emilia (tk Farreil. 
25 to 1 —— Mr. Houldsworth’s Confederate, by Velocipede—Miss Maltby... W. Trenn. 
25 to 1 —— Sir Gilbert Heathcote’s Bokhara, by Samarcand, out of Zenobia.. Sherwood. 
25 to 1 —— Lord Exeter’s Scutari, by Sultan, out of Velvet 

30 to 1 —— Mr. Gill’s Prince Albert, by Langar, out of Primrose R 

33 to 1 —— Mr. Fowler’s Cormorant, by Bustard,dam by Orville (taken).... Flintoff. 
33 to 1 —— Lord Jersey’s Muley Ishmael, by Ishmael, out of Filagree Ransom. 
40 to 1 —— Mr. E. Peel’s Drayton, by Muley, out of Prima Donna Carr. 

50 to 1 —— Mr.Osbaldeston’s colt by The Saddler, out of Fairy Queen’s dam... Stebbings. 
100 to 1 —+ Col. Wyndham’s colt by Nonsense, out of Gift Planner. 


: THE OAKS. 
2 to 1 onLord G. Bentinck’s Crucifix, by Priam, out of Octaviana, trained by.. John Day. 
8 to 1 agst Col. Anson’s Black Bess, by Camel, dam by Scud John Scott. 
10 to 1 Mr. Fowler’s Lalla Rouvkh, by Defence, out of Leila Flintoff. 
30 to 1 —— Mr. Osbaldeston’'s f. by Belshazzar Stebbings. 


Our Agent’s information is to the following effect :— 


The Derby, at Epsom, Wednesday, June 3.—Her Majesty the Queen, accom- 
panied by his Royal Highness Prince Albert, arrived at two o’clock, and was re- 
ceived with the loudest and most unexampled enthusiasm. In consequence of 
the visit of her Majesty, the company on the ground was more than usually nu- 
merous and brilliant, and both riders and horses, as if aware of the presence of 
an illustrious stranger, seemed to exert themselves more than on ordinary occa- 
sions. The illustrious pair appeared much gratified on this their first visit to this 
favorite race course. 

The Derby Stakes of 50 sovs. each, h. ft., for 3 yr. old colts, 8st. 7lb., and fillies, 8st. 2lb. 
Last mile anda half. The second to receive 100 sovs. out of the Stakes, and the win- 
ner to pay 100 sovs. towards the expenses of additional police officers, &c. 

Mr. Robertson's b. c. Little Wonder, by Muley, out of Lacerta McDonald ... : 


Lord Westminster’s c. Launcelot, own brother to Touchstone Scott 
Mr. Etwall’s c. Songster, by Mulatto, ont of Melody John Day, Jr. 3 


Won by a length—17 started—3 placed. 

The winner, at the sale of the Underley Yearlings in Sept. 1838, was knocked 
down at 65 gs. He has very rarely been named in the betting. On reference to 
the last volume of the English Stud Book we find that Lattle Wonder is a bay 
colt by Muley out of Lacerta, (dam of Navarin, Marvel, Cestus, etc.,) by Zodiac, 
her dam Jerboa by Gohanna, out of Camilla by Trentham. Little Wonder was 
bred, we presume, by Mr. Nowell. His dam was ridden before put to the Stud. 
The smallest odds against him, for the Derby, were 50 to 1. “ Judex,” in speak- 
ing of the different nominations, says of him—‘“ Little Wonder is too small to win 
the Derby, but he will beat a good many of the big ones!” Immense sums must 
have changed hands. — 


The fine hard bottomed race mare Sally Eubank (by Roanoke, dam by Con- 
stitution.) dropped a superb colt to Imp. Priam on the 15th of May—a bay with 
black legs, mane and tail, without a white mark. His owner, Capt. Joun Ev- 
BANK, of Lunenburg Co., Va., thinks him the finest colt he has ever bred, which 
is saying a great deal. He desires we should claim a name for him. If nothing 
better occurs to our old friend, let him be called Hildebrand, after one of the 
most gallant knights and stoutest warriors of the middle ages. 


Bee’s-wing, the beautiful daughter of Black Sophia and Leviathan, whose 
brilliant career on the Turf was terminated by her winning a heat of four miles 
in 7:38, left New Orleans recently for the plantation, in Alabama, of Dr. Bart. 
Smrru, her present owner. Her leg has been fired by Wallis, but with what suc- 
cess our correspondent does not inform us. 
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RoXnoxe Cott Suow ror 1840.—The most promising 3 yr. old of the season, 
in the Old Dominion, is believed to be Messrs. Townes’ ch. c. Tattersall, by 
Imp. Emancipation out of Volney’s dam, who received the highest premium at 
the Colt Show last year. The other prizes, it is believed, were quite as well be- 
stowed. Our attention has been called to the Show for the present season, by a 
polite letter from the Secretary, C. P. Green, Esq.,of Boydton. The exhibition 
was to take place in Boydton, Va., on Thursday, the 18th of June—the day sub- 
sequent to the Commencement at Randolph Macon College. The get of Priam, 
Emancipation, Shark, Rowton, Mons. Tonson, Sarpedon, Gohanna, First Fruits, 
John Tyler, and others, were entered. 





Matitpa.—Duke W. Sumner, Esq., of near Nashville, Tenn., must have realized 
nearly a fortune from the produce of his fine brood mare Matilda. He has just sold 
an own sister to Telie Doe, 3 yrs., to Wm. J. Minor, Esq., of Natchez, Miss., 
for $1200. Mr. J. B. Pryor has also purchased an own sister to Pactolus, of the 
same age, at $1000. 

Col. Bincaman’s Fanny Wright has dropped a fine filly foal to Mr. Mrnor’s 
Imp. Doncaster. Angora, belonging to the same spirited Mississippi turfman, 
has dropped a fine colt foal to Imp. Glencoe. 








Brack Maria.—We regret to learn from New Orleans that Mr. Peyton’s cele- 
brated Black Maria has lost a colt foal this Spring—a clear loss of $2500. 





Jemma Bursriper, the Bee’s-wing of Indiana, dropped a fine, large ch. c. to 
Medoc on the 18th April. ‘This mare was withdrawn from the turf at 5 yrs. old, 
having beaten everything in the State that started with her. She is still owned 
by Tuos. Dow ine, Esq., of Terre-Haute, who breeds her to Monmouth Eclipse 
this season. 

Game Laws or Pennsyivania.—The “ Gettysburg Star” contains the an- 
nexed paragraph, to which the attention of our readers in Philadelphia especially, 
is invited :— 

A friend handed us the following sections of an “ act for tne better preservation 
of certain species of game in the counties of Adams and Dauphin,” with a request 
that we would publish them. We comply with the request, from a knowledge 
of the fact, that recently many instances of a violation of this law have taken place 
by those, we presume, who are net aware of its existence. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, and it is hereby en- 
acted by the authority of the same, That from and after the first day of April 
next, no person shall kill in the counties of Adams and Dauphin, any woodcock, 
between the first day of February and the twentieth day of June; nor any wild 
turkey, pheasant, nor partridge, between the fifteenth day of January and the 
first day of September, of each and every year thereafter. 

Section 2. No person shall at any time wilfully destroy the eggs, or nests, of 
any wild turkey, pheasant, partridge, or woodcock, within the said counties. 

Section 3. No carrier, huckster, victualler, or innkeeper, shall have in his or 
her possession, or buy or cause to be bought, or carry out of the said counties for 
the purpose of supplying any market, any wild turkey, pheasant, partridge, nor 
woodcock, unless they shall have been taken in the proper season. 








Names Craimep.—Mark Younse, Esq., of Nashville, Tenn., that of Queen of 
May for his ch. f. foaled 7th May, 1840, by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by Oscar. 

Col. W. B. Pittow, of Columbia, Tenn, that of Belzoni for his ch. c. foaled 
April, 1840, by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by Stockholder. Also that of Belvina for 
his b. f. foaled April, 1840, by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by Stockholder. Also that 
of Palmerston for his b. c. by Imp. Merman, dam by Cadmus, he by Sir Archy. 

J. H. Wittiamson, Esq., of Hicksford, Va., that of Sally Lundy for a ch. f., 3 
yrs. old, by Shark, dam by Van Tromp. Also that of Ascot for his yearling ch. c. 
by Imp. Priam, out of Screamer. Also that of Billy Parker for his ch. c. by Imp. 
Margrave, out of Screamer, foaled on the 20th ult. The latter is nominated in 
the $1000 Produce Stake at Newmarket, Vc., and in the Ladies’ Stake at Balti- 
more, to be run Spring of 1843. 
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Blood Stock of Wu. C. Tincuman, Esq., 
of Centreville, Md. 

No. 1. Miss Lizziz, bred by J. Mar- 
shall, Jr., of Va., foaled in 1818, at 
Mont Blanc, Fauquier County, Va; 
she was got by Sir Alfred, out of The 
Lady by Ball’s Eagle (imported into 
Richmond, Va., in 1811,) grandam Old 
Lady by Seymour's Spread Eagle, g. g. 
dam Rose of Sharon by Imp. Pantaloon, 
g- g- g- dam Queen of Diamonds by 
Celer, g. g. g. g. dam Philadelphia, 
which mare was purchased cf Col. Fin- 
ney, of Williamsburgh, by the father of 
Wm. H. Tyler, Esq., as a brood mare, 
and very highly valued by him. 

Her Produce. 

Moonetta, gr.f., by Gov. Wright’s 
Silverheels. 

Drodora, ch. f., by Blakeford, for 
whose pedigree see Turf Re- 
gister, Vol. iii., No. 9. 

John Marshall, ch. c., by John 
Richards. [One half sold to 
Jas. S. Garrison, who changed 
his name to Bumper.) 

Billy Morgan, b.c., by John Ri- 
chards. 

Oswald, ch. c., by Maryland 
Eclipse. [Sold to J. S. Gar- 
rison, who called him Labe- 
rality.] 

B. f. by Charles Kemble. 

Produce of Drovora. 

Br. f. by Imp. Tranby. 

Ww. C. TireHman. 

Centreville, Md., April 30, 1840. 


1825. 
1831. 


1832. 


1833. 
1834. 


1840. 
1837. 


Blood Stock of F. G. Murpny & Co., 
Near Bardstown, Ky. 

No. 1. Lapy Tompkins, ch. m., by 
Am. Eclipse, out of Katy Ann by ne va 
Oscar, grandam (Medoc’s dam) by Imp. 
Expedition, g. g. dam old Maid of the 
Oaks by Imp. Spread Eagle, g. g. g. 
dam Annett by Imp. Shark, g. g. g. g. 
dam by Nelson’s Rockingham—True 
Whig—-Baylor’s Gallant—-Imp. Bur- 
well’s Regulus—Imp. Diamond, son of 
Hautboy. 

Her Produce. 
1838. Tranbyanna,b f., by Imp.Tranby. 
1839. Ch. f. by Imp. Barefoot. 
1840. B. f. by Imp. Hedgford. 

No. 2. Lirrie Satty, b. m., by Sir 
Charles (son of Sir Archy), out of Kate 
by Sir Alfred (son of Imp. Sir Harry), 
grandam Hurry-’em by Imp. Precipitate, 


g- g- dam Pill Box by Imp. Pantaloon 
—Melpomene by Burwell’s Traveller— 
Virginia by Suo—Old Mark Anthony— 
Polly Bird by Imp. Aristotle—Young 
Bonny Lass by Imp. Jolly Roger—Imp. 
Bonny Lass by Blank—Bonny Lass by 
Snip—  Lath—-Eastby Snake—-Grey 
Wilkes (Sister to Clumsy) by Haut- 
boy. 

No. 3. Missourt, ch. m., by Eclipse, 
out of Jenny Walker by Director (son 
of Sir Archy), grandam by Imp. Dio- 
med, g. g- dam by Imp. Coeur de Lion, 
g. g.g. dam Xantippe by Meade’s old 
Celer—-Dianna by Claudius——Sally 
Painter by Evans’ Imp. Sterling—Imp. 
mare Silver. 

No. 4. Bay Cuariry, b. m., by Imp. 
Barefoot, dam by Sir Alfred (son of 
Imp. Sir Harry), grandam by Doctor 
(son of Imp. Wildair or Imp. Precipi- 
tate, out of old Pill Box by Imp. Pan- 
taloon), g. g. dam by Catchpenny. 

Her Produce. 
1840. B. c. by Imp. Sarpedon. 
F. G. Murpny & Co. 

Bardstown, Ky., May 3, 1840. 





Addition to the Stud of Joun Maxwet1, 
Esq., of Pendleton, S C. 

No. 1. Musxoces, gr. f., foaled 17th 
April, 1840; got by Imp. Tranby, out 
of Jocassie. For Jocassie see Turf 
Register, vol. x. p. 585. 

No. 2. Ocrecuie, b. or br. f., with 
a small star, foaled 18th April, 1840; 
got by Imp. Tranby, out of Miss Har- 
riet, alias Harriet Haxall. For Miss 
Harriet (now owned by me) see Turf 
Register, vol. ix. p. 335. 

No. 3. Tranquit, b. or br c., with 
a little white on both hind feet, foaled 
23d April, 1840; got by Imp Tranby, 
out of Viola. For Viola, see Turf Re- 
gister, vol. x. p. 585, and Edgar’s Stud 
Book. 

The above are of good size and very 
handsome. , ee MaxweELL. 

Pendleton, S. C., April 25, 1840. 





Blood Stock of Joun Jaquerin Am- 
BLER, Esq., of Glenambler, Amherst 
County, Va. 

No. 1. Granpa Ftora, b. f., with a 
little white upon the coronet of both 
hind legs, foaled 24th July, 1838 ; was 
got ‘hs, ag Priam, out of Multiflora by 
Sir Archy, grandam by Edmund Irby’s 
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Shylock, g. g. dam by Imp. Dare Devil, 
g. g. g. dam by Symme’s Wildair, g. g. 
g. g.dam by Botts & Maclin’s Fear- 
nought, g. g. g. g. g. dam by Col. Bay- 
lor’s Godolphin, g. g. g. g. g. g. dam by 
Imp. Hob or Ne b, g. g. g. g. g. g. g. 
dam by Imp. Jolly Roger, g. g. g. g. g. 
g. gg. dam by Imp. Valiant, g- g. g. 
g. g-g. g. gg. dam by Tryall, he by 
Imp. Morton’s Traveller, out of Imp. 
Blazella by Blaze, she out of Jenny Ca- 
meron. Blaze was got by Flying Chil- 
ders, and he by the Darley Arabian. 

No. 2. Cacique, a blood bay colt, 
without white, foaled 16th May, 1840; 
got by Imp. Rowton, out of Multiflora 
by Sir Archy, etc., as above. 

No. 3. Seacrave, dark ch. c., with 
four white feet, and a very small snip 
of white upon his nose, foaled 10th of 
May, 1839 ; was got by Imp. Margrave, 
out of Spangle by Orphan Boy, grandam 
Multiflora by Sir Archy, etc., as above. 

Joun JAQUELIN AMBLER. 

Jaquelin Hall, May 24, 1840. 





Blood Stock of Tuomas D. Watson, 
Esq., of Petersburg, Va. 

No. 1. Tuserossr, by Arab, dam by 

Bellair, etc. 
Her Produce. 

1836. Br. f. by Mons. Tonson. 
1838. Ch. f. by Andrew. 
1840. B. f. by Imp. Priam. 


No. 2. Cuesnut Mare by Conten- 
tion, out of Betsey Graves by Sir Wil- 


liam, etc. 
Her Produce. 
1840. Ch. f. by Imp. Priam. 


No. 3. Carapvori, ch. m., by Mons. 
Tonson, out of Aggy-up by Timoleon. 
In foal to Black Prince. 

All three mares will be stinted to An- 
drew this season. 

Tuos. D. Warson. 

Petersburg, Va., April, 1840. 





Blood Stock of Gro. F, Keene, Esq, 
of Lexington, Ky. 

No. 1. Amsoy, b. c., foaled in 1838 ; 
got by John Richards, out of Cherocas 
by Cherokee, grandam by Cook’s (alias 
Blackburne’s) Whip. 

No. 2. Laura Sourneare, foaled in 
1838; got by John Richards, dam by 
— grandam Cherocas by Chero- 

ee. 

No. 3. Irene, foaled Spring of 1839 ; 
got by Eclipse, out of Cherocas by Che- 
rokee. 

Cherocas is now stinted to Medoc ; if 


she produces a colt I will call it Epwarp 
PREBLE. Geo. F. Keens. 

Lexington, Ky., Feb. 13, 1840. 

Pedigree of Imp. Scour, the property of 
Col. W. C. Bearry, of Yorkville, 
S.C. 

Scout, br. c., foaled in 1836, was got 
by St. Nicholas, his dam by Blacklock, 
out of Primette (the dam of Physician, 
who, “ at five years old, with 119 lbs., 
ran two miles in 3:25,” and, last year, 
had more winners in England than any 
other horse,) by Prime Minister—Miss 
Paul by Sir Paul—Miss Dunningten by 
Shuttle—Miss Grimstone (the grandam 
of Imp. Tranby, and the g. g. dam of 
Charles XIJI., who won the last St. 
Leger,) by Weazel—-Ancaster—-Da- 
mascus Arabian—Sampson—Oroonoko 
—Sophia (sister to Mirza) by the Go- 
dolphin Arabian— Hobgoblin— White- 
foot—Leedes—Queen Anne’s Moonah 
Barb Mare. 

St. Nicholas was got by Emilius 
(sire of Imp. Priam) out of Sea-mew, 
(sister to Sailor and Shoveller, the for- 
mer of which won the Derby, and the 
latter the Oaks.) by Scud—Goosander 
by Hambletonian-—Rally (the g. g. 
dam of Imp Zinganee) by Trumpator— 
Fancy (sister to old Imp. Diomed) by 
Florizel. 

Blacklock—it is only necessary to say 
of him, that he is the sire of Velocipede, 
Voltaire (sire of Charles XII.) Imp. 
Tranby, Imp. Belshazzar, &c. 

Prime Minister (sire of the dam of 
Charles XII.) was got by Sancho (who 
won the St. Leger, and unfortunately 
died at 8 yrs. old,) out of Miss Hornpipe 
Teazle by Sir Peter——Hornpipe by 
Trumpator—Herod—Sister to Eclipse. 

Sir Paul (brother to Paulina, who 
won the St. Leger,)was got by Sir Pe- 
ter, out of Pewet (who won the St. Le- 
ger) by Tandem—Termagant (the gran- 
dam of Orville) by T’antram—Sampson 
—Reygulus—Marske’s dam. 

Shuttle was got by Young Marske, 
out of a Vauxhall Snap mare—Hip by 
Herod—Sister to Mirza by the Godol- 
phin Arabian, as in the pedigree of 
Scout. 

Weazel was got by Herod, his dam by 
Eclipse—Brilliant—Shepherd’s Crab— 
Godolphin Arabian—-Childers—-True 
Blue—Cyprus—Bonny Black. 

It will be seen on examination, that 
Scovt has all the blood of Tranby and 
Charles XII., with other good and fa- 
shionable crosses. W.C. Beatty. 

‘orkville, S. C., March 29, 1840. 





